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P3REWDRD ' . t ^ 

In recent >i^ars, writers oa citizen education 
have urged educators not poly to txan^mit civic 
knowlec^ and skills/ but also to encourage citizen 
participation. ' This concern reflected, in part^ the 
political ' activism of the late 1960 's and early 
1^70' as well as the desire to develop more mean* 
ingful citizen education curriculims thrdu^ eaqperi- 
entiai learning. Participation was thus seen as 
* both a" means and an end of citizen education. 

^ This view is well expressed by Dr. Dennis ^F, 
Thatnpson in his issue paper "Political Partiicipa- 
.tion," Defining his topic as '*a process in vftiich 
individuals or groups attest to influence or majce 
political decisions," Dr. 'riKxnpsm argues that ^ 
participatiofn has both intrinsic and extrinsic 
value; 




Ipt^insic purposes refer to the 
valu^ that are pranoted within the 
participatory process itself, more 
or less independentj.y of the out- 
comes that participants seek to in- 
fluence. Here we wuld locate ^ 
educative values of participation, : 
such as the deVelopojent of political * , 
cooqietence and knowledge^ civip ; . 

virdie, and a sense of legitimacy. . . . ^ 
Extrinsic purposes focus on the 
outcomes/ and ii^lude the expressic^ 
of individual and group interests, 
as well as general interests or the 
public interest understood in terms 
of the outcomes o^ decision? or 
policies^V . 

'In order to explore the validity of such recent 
discussions^ the Citizen Education Staff asked ^ 
Dt* Robert^Salisbury, professor of political sciaice 
at Washington Uhivprfeity, to write an essay on the* 

iii* 
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idea and purpose of participation- In the follow- 
ing paper, Dr, Salisbury examines the pJiilosophicid^ 
interpretations of pplitical participation, ques- 
tiais Ci:ie ©ctent to which participation has , pro- 
noted individual and group, ihterestts, relates partir, 
^ipation activities to the develdptnent of public 
policy, and concludes with reference to the intrin- 
sic values of individual particip^ion. 

^ the Citizen Education Staff also sought ccm- 
nents about Salisbur/'s paper'frora several persons 
with substantial research or applied '&perience in 
the area of citizen education." Our purpose was tb 
'provide a critical examination of Salisbury's major 
points, as* well as to anplify his remarks through, 
for examplfe, discussion of the- political eigjerience, 
of blacks or tjne transferability of participation 
■skills. ■ ' 

In case^ where revies^ers! cannents ware specif- 
ically related to portion^ of Dr. Salisbury's paper, 
we, have inserted excerpt^ from their retnarks di- 
rectly into the . body ^o£ the paper. In qther^ cases, 
T^iere reyjLewers chose to write an. extended state- 
tnent on onfe or two issues raised by Salisbury,^ fheir 
full cotnfiSnts are printed in the^appendix. 

Citizenship education and participation ijcicor- 
porate a'wide ran^e of yaluies and perspectives, 
lisanlngful activities in this ^r^a deniarid discussion 
aond debate. We hope that through thisipublication 
the Office of Edijcation can 'stimalate k dialog on 
the siajor issues ^J^idj^lymg citizen eaucation, : 

' I^ would , like to e^^ress ir^tb^s to Robert 
Salisbury for his perceptive analysig, and to 
.Miriaii Clasby,^ C&r9l GibsetTf/ Eckibrd^^ 
Ira Katzneljsofi, ^and Milton ^(Dtle^^ f^r contr:i£uting 



ixisights fran five Varied perspectives. Apf>recia- 
tich is also^ due to L^rry Rothstein for hi^ skillful . 
fediting^ and to Karen Dawpon for her conceptual 
guidance and critical reviews. ' 
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INTRDDUCriON 

I 

Debates over the. proper meanajng arid role of 
citizenship ixi a deniDcratic political order have a " 
long; Ixjstrous but often interrupted history. PLato 
and, especially, Aristotle devoted* considerable 
attention to the nature of citizenship. The concept 
of citizenship was central to most Roman discussions 
of politics. At the end of the Middle Ages contro- 
versy revolved around the right of the individual to 
resist <ha claims of church and state. And certainly 
since the 17th c^tury, the obligations and pjrivi- 
leges of citizenship have be^ at the ^art of dis- 
cussions of political philosophy .2/ 

The writings of such philosophers as Locke, 
Mill; ^d Mar^ contain a rich mixture of both de- 
scriptive and normative cont^tioqs. It is often 
difficult to sort out these two types of statements ^ 
sometimes they ,are so intertwined that to disentangle 
thqpfimay diestroy their essential meaning. Neverthe- 
less, it is iiEportant to note *that npdem social 
science has begun to transform this philosophical 
debate by systematically investigating the eiipirical 
aspects of citizenship . 

While it would be foolish to contend that such 
research has conclusively resolved this argunent, 
it has considerably, clarified it. Moreover, it is 
now easier to identify the coo^jeting values involved 
in any philosophical argurnent concerning the role of 
the citizen. Because of such evidence^ it is pos- 
sible to think in terms of costs and benefits, as 
well as the trade-offs involved in one set of polit- 
ical arrangements as compared tp another. 

The growth of 'social science research has also 
expanded the concept of 'citizenship in another way. 
It is no longer thought of singly in terma of the 
American expearience or ev^ the Anglo-Americ^ tra- 
dition. Social scientists gather, con^iare, and- con- 
trast dat;^ on participation in many societies, from 

" ' 1 ' - 
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workers' councils in Yij^oslavia to the aifcudsmen in 
Sweden to the cadres in coantmist China. 3/ 

In shDrt:, it is now nijch easier to assess the 
possibilities of participation and to evaluate alter- ^ 
native conceptions of democratic citizAiship, A1-' 
though sufficient iijformation ijs not available to 
arriye at a wholly confident Judgpoent^ tnfera is ^ 
broad array of Qipirical evidence on haw pe^e think 
and act under various circunstances , ' ' 

Later in this essay, I will note another axe^t 
in which modem research has er^:ianced the capadity^ * 
to think and act -effectively on this problem how 
different patteiW of educatiocjal practice work ajjd 
how they affect people's capacity for civic respaisi- 
bility. **In order to gra^fple successfully with the 
problem of citizenship^ edJocation, b6th the meaning 
of citizenship and tt^ processes of educatioa mu^ 
be examined, - ^ 

I hope in* this essay to raise questions and to^ 
clarify some problem areas in regard to citizenship 
in contsiporary democracy, I shall begin by examin-. 
iriig several cdncepts of citizenship and how each one ^ V 
takes on meaning* in different institutions of modem 
life — the family, the school, the twrkplace, the 
neighborhood,, an^* the, s<>ciety- The'concept may 
carry different meanings 'in these settiiigs. 



I turn / 
1 patteniB 



In the third part of this essay, I shall 
to some of the rec^t evidence regarding the f 
of participation anl the consequences, of vai;ious 
. social and political experinents in stinulating 
\ ' citizenship activity. It nust be ecqphasized that * 
although social scientists new know a good deal more 
than cfey did about what citizens do and why, -they 
CO not know nearly enough to make confident and con-- 
elusive jiidgpjents* That is why in this essay I shall 
x>£t^ raise questions^ and express doubts rather than 
announce what is th? case. 



\ 
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Uncertainty may stiicul^te thinkijhg about v*iat 
is unknown, but it can also have a scn^f^t paralyz- 
ing effect,^ ' It inay leave a gloany feeling that 
since it is diff Ic^ilt to cj^ermine v*iat participa- 
tion will agcanplish, for the individual or for ' 
society, it "is not TOtth the Effort, The fimX 
section of the e^saj^addresses this problem. First, 
I shall examine the material bearing on the effect^ 
of participation ga the individual. Here conse- 
quences are. undeniably in^ortant. And second, 'I 
shall seek to remind the reader of the;caitinuiiig . 
vitality of the deopcratic faith and*the effective^- 
ness of that faith put into practice. For, as 
Winston Churchill $aid, 'TDonDcracy is^che worst ^ 
form of government known to mar^cind; except, of' , 
comrse, for all the others-"- * 



ARENAS OF PAKTICIPATION AND LEVELS OF ANALYSIS 

The Domains o£ Citizenship 

P^tbaps the raost di^t^inctive characteristic of 
the iDodem conception of citizoiship is the extent 
to which ^it is located within a particular and well- 
differentiated institutional framework and sfet apart 
fron other realina>of life/ That is, the primary 
meanltig af citizenship today is* to be found in the 
political realoK Although economic and social activ 
ities overl4> 3nd Interact with political life, both 
for the individual and for society, the distinction 
betweoi these realu)S is well established. It was - 
certainly not so for A^istptle, nor for most commen- 
tators ^*io K7xX>tB before the emergence of the modern 
state, Whai Aristotle asserted that man was a polit 
ical arfimaJL' he meapt th^t hunan potoitial could not 
be achieved without full participation i^i the polit- 
ical conmunity. That cocnnuhity embraced all types ' 
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■ of [Jiiblic inj:eractian*, including would now be - 
thougjit of as econotroLc and social activity.^ ^ , , 

^ ^JEven today th& notion of citizenship is applied 
to such sectors as tl:^ scheol^ the family, the WDrk- 
plaee, or the social clijb- Usually citizenship 'in 
this sense o^ly iiuplieS tliat within all soci^ in-^ 
stltutionS autl^ity relations exist and that this" 
involves obligations and rights for e^ch menifer. In 
shortr, there Us an essetit^lly ^oixtical eleraent in 
every social institution." A"goo<is,deal of contai^jOr'- 
ary argyient has developed ov^r- *uch matter? as the 
desirability of "deEiocratiziJrfg *ne workplace" or 
Increasing 'studeiyt rights*^ in Mie school. These may 
be seen as desirable in and of (themselves. Or they 
"may be regarded 'as^ preparatory do sooie expanded ^ cit- 
. izen" involverrfeht and control over\ t1ie nore coa5)rehen- 

■ sive ^^Itical Institutions of the^ state itself. 

^ ' * " .1- 

in any case, these institutional .arenas are 

perceived to be distinguishiable ^,a way that pre- 
vQodex^ philoBOphers in^licitly denied. As a . conse- 
quence, jphoices exist that wDuld Jiave seemed mean- 
iiiglesa^to them. On^ choice involves the question 
of citizenship prep^anation? la there a connection 
betwe^ the attiti^s'^d practices of citizoiship 
in the school or^ the family getting and analagpus 
attitudes and practices in the larger political ar 
rena? ^fiJch mftdem polit:^cal thinkking assOfes that 
there is and that .expanded cit|£en3hip (i.fe. pri- 
^narily |>articipation in^ and ^xmsequgn^ contiol over, 
autt^itative decisions) in any significant ^social 
ares^ enhances the likelihood of participation, in 
other a2^nas. 

^ - ^ 

^I;ra Katzijelson explains 'The American and Fx^ich 
Revolutions "fashioned" for the first time a domin of 
citizenship separate and apart from that of 'civil 
'-society^ This divorce of citizenship and society ^ 
opetfed up the ifbst pre^sirg concerns of the modem \ 
political^agendaf, how.wili the tensions between ah, 
ungq^l -society and an equal realm of Citiz^ship be 
nianagefd? Hdw can denoqracy and capitalism he piade 
con|)atible?" ; 

' ' - - ^ t A 



It Is often argued that if schools become n»re 
dCTiDcratic, autlioritarian practices in the workplace 
will be undenniiied.4/ This may be true, but there^ is 
. very^ little evidence of it. There are many exaii5>l^s 
"^at both individual and^ societal levels^where den3Dc* 
^facV in one dcmajji lives congenially with autocracy 
in another: Participation" in workers' councils in 
Yugoslavia, for exan^le, does not to leAd tO 
^ broad citizen control over 6ther political processes. 

The issue really is xAietber and to what 4xtent 
< participation ^in one institutional realm prepare^ 
citizens for more effective participauion in other 
realms. A priori it seems that it would, and thete 
is soaie efvxdence to support ihi^ assunption. But a 
case can be made that the effects are rattfer minor. 
If this is tne, it has two major litplications. One 
is, of course, that if adolescent participatory op- 
portunity aijd experience in the school or family 
.settings have little to do with adult practices, the 
forrosr .cannot be justified by reference to the lat- 
ter, .(jrhroughout^ this paper, where £ say that in- 
forcnatim does not exist as to wh^ connection there 
may bfe .between two sijtuations it does not necessarily 
follow that there ig none. Jlatiner, it an in^licit 
plea for mor^ careful aipiricaltinvestlgation of a 
matter too often taken for granted.)* 

*An example of research being conducted on the ques- 
^ tion of v^ther and to v*iat extent paj^ticipatio];! in 
one institutional realm prepares citizens for mor^i 
effective pairtifipation in other realms is. Edward S* 
Greenberg's work on plywood cooperatives in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. TBased on preliminary data, Ke has 
foijnd a very sttong relationship 6et5^en active paf"- 
ticipatibn wit^hin enteirprise politics (enterprises' 
inhere the members are* solely responsible for govern- 
ing throu^ attendance at meetings, election of a 
board of directors , and the hiring and firing of a 
general manager) and participation in conventional, 
politics. ^ 
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The second point is that if increasing democ- 
racy in one area cannot be justified by its trainiiig 
effects for p*articip^tion in" another, then the quesr ^ 
tion is whether increased participatiofi ^ih any par- 
ticular arena is desir^le for .Its own sake. ^This 
is a ccoqJlicated' question with no single answer* 
There are those who icontend that every individual 
.with more than some ndnimiEn threshold of cocipetence 
should.be a folly active citizen in ever^ social 
system or subsystem of which he or'she is^a part. 

Others, however, argue that the v;alues involved. 

*and the costs and benefits of participation vary" frcoi 
sysfem to syst3em/ If, as I shall later >argue, thsre 
is very of t*^ a tension betweoi ,the values of equity 
and efficiency in the operation of a social system 

^ and if expanded participation enhances' equity values 
at sane cost to efficioicy, the net value derived 
may be very differoit if one is learning Latin, where' 
equity values are sli^t, or American history, where 
they ark. cgo^r^l, " / ' ' c 

The exan?>le gkay^be trivial, but the point is 
not. The values at stake in citizoiship vary in type 
and in amount as wefflove from one institutional arena 
to another. There Is no 'citi2;enshii^ in* general. It 
eidsts only in .the particular doaains of one's life. 
It is not clearly iJnd^rstood hga^ the practices of one 
domain affect those of anotheJl^nor what precise val- 
ues are at stake. Both sets of issues cry out for 
careful investigation and eicplicatijOn, At this 
sta^, hcwever, it is valuable to uniterscore the im-- 
.portance of such distinctions ' * . 

*Miriam Clasby develops this point by her contention; 
"If we accept the general ii:at ion that citizenship ex- 
ists, not in general but in particular domains of 
one's life, then the specification of those cbmairis 
assun&s critical importance. To limit the domains is 
to limit our mder standing of citizenship and related 
skills and'^ccopetoicies, Ekcliisive focus on cltizoi- ' 
ship in ,sub-societa£L associations in^jrttably diverts 
attention fron the role of citizens ip'^ formulating* 
and evaluating public policies which expand or con- 
strain personal and comnutnity choices ■ 



That in|>ortance can^ be seei^cnore cl^^ly,' per- 
haps, if we recall the politica. context in ^ich a 
"distinctly political njeaning^of cltizen^p anerged ^ 
in Western political thought^/ Vfe may' place the crif^ 
ical period in the two centuries or* so that begin 
.with John Lock^ and'eni wifh'Kaii Marx* E\7en though 
many others, before ^d after, cpnt^i^qited to oior \ 
contenporary under standirig, it wpsfrou^l/^ during 
this era -that a delimited concep^pn of specifically 
politicar citizenship,* having to do la^lely with the 
li:istitutiorfs of 'the state, wa^.a;:^ici^ated.V Why? • 
Surely one reason vas the oft-fioi:ed ^sire oS L^cke 
and others to justify the Whig htfgemonSf ,in England 
ai?df its coroUaiy^ the reduction and s^ibSjgcipKicii 
of St^te (i.e.. Crown) authority oyer ecOTiomic life.' 
Political citizenship was the OBchanism by which the 
state could be kept frcm* unpopular intTiisians^|(tntO" 
the business of the burgeoning bcurgebisie.. In du^ 
course, political citiz^hip carre td.be 'the instru- 
ment ^^f the liberal state, an insl^ruBent vfeereby 
'tiiofee classes suff i<iiently numerous" to nuster ^enough 
yotes could seek to redress throu^ pfolitical action^ 
v*iat;ever lnfcalances itii^t have developed in other ' 
arenas oL^fe* And, further, if f^e effort at re- 
dress wa? ineffectual, -the soluii'm was to beyfound 
in expanded or n»re efficacious .political action. 

CcfciverseXy, one of the 'irafiorliant tenets of ' 
I4ariism is that the lijberal distil icticjn' amcStig tjjie 
realms of citizoiship is meaningless* Ccffiv&iticnal 
citizen "^tion to redress imb^Ianceff of ^ocip^coriomic^ 
power is futile, {^larxi^ts argue, because at i>ot;tom - 
every structureof Jtife is dominatled by tHe^^same im- 
perativies of pOT§r. Specifically,^ the cj,^ss fhal! 
ckmnates the econdny piust ^Iso control the polrttj 
Fran this perspective, literal conceptions of cfti 
zenship are mainly legitimizing the mechanisms - 
ruling class justifies its dbmLiancsiftiy arguing ttfet 
the government results frooi the truly e^qiressed '^jiir 
of the people/' It thereby persyades the under* 
classes to accept the status quo, , ^ ' * 



Clearly* these ar^ ^tery large amdU'cooplicated 
issues, .ffy purpose ^her^, as it -if dirbug]b<^ 
essay, ig to raise for ^^licit itt?ntim sctda con- 
flicts t^nd imfcertainties that oftea lie unexanined 
jxist beneath the surface'; of many di^^sions of cit- 
izenship. The issue' to oDnfront is this; ^How' do^s 
citizenship in one instiftutional atena coa^are with 
citizenship ill another? Wbsn v/e think about citizen- 
ship training do we wish to enploy the same calcultis, 
of valiies for teaching about citizenship in the work- 
place or the family as we do *for the political order? 
Are the san^ values involved and in the same way? Or 
shotild they be uiore narrpwly defined? Does freedcni 
of speech mean the sane thing in the^ classroota that 
it does in the newspapear? And, as sotie mi^t argue, " 
are the distinctions we draw among InstitufionM .sec- 
tors largely seme kind of .ruse, a ploy off the liberal 
state to disguise the r^\ities of ^urgeois. heganony 
in a capitalist world? - -w. 

fcitizen$hip as Behaviair - 

Earlier i^^as noted that the idea of citizens- 
ship would be equated with participation, m^and con-- 
trol over decisions. This defimtion is suitabl* for 
ti)B purpose of this discussion because it. provides a 
behavioral reference by vftiich to measure citizenship, 
>SDr^cfver, it is a coricept of citizenship that can be 
bounded by law. 

An Inpgrtant aspect of the aiergence of the mod- 
em cmcepr of citizenship is the jmfolding of expli- 
cit rules regarding what the citizen might do«(e.g., 
vote), must do (e*g., serve on jijries), and could 
refuse to do (e.g., shout 'allegiance to the rulers^. 
In every case, however, thfe elaboration of legal con- 
fceptrions of'<5itizen rights and citizen duties in- 
volved what people could or could not do, i.e. , it ^ ' 
iartvolved their beh^vijr. Hence, the i3ea that citi- 
zenship deals with behavior ,in addition to attitudes 
and values < 



' This is aa;i inportant point. I^uch nDdem r» 
search on citi?^ participation and citizen elJuca-. 
tion deals with attitudes, not behavior. Research- 
ers have depended iipon survey research methodology. 
This means that people are asked what lihey think and 
sometiioes v^t they think they do. Mt bfehavior is^ 
not observed.6^/ For exan:5>le, studies of Aiterican 
attitudes toward civil liberties find distressingly 
low levels of attitudinal sijpport/for the provisions 
of the Firs^' Anendnent,?/ but tmf do not indicate 
the extent to y*\ich these attitude^ have been car- 
ried into action. An" intolerant ^^inior^ does not in 
evitably result In behavioraL'emttression of that 
intolerance. / i ' 

* m r 

By the saite token,, opinicn^ resear^ih tells us 
^ that Americans are wDeflij^iy ignorant o£ the basic , 
'processes of politics .8// But 'Vheft the sho| pinch- 
es''9) some of these sa^./' ignorant" fol^c may know 
hcA7 to seek a political renifedy. It may 5e that^^a' 
certain political '^street sense" exist? among -..those 
*who "test poorly" in the cpinion^^gurveys tjfiat have 
provided, until. no^, most of ^th^ Infor^nation abqat 
citizenship. / - ■ V , ^ ^ 

As in so many'^areas of education, more ^aware- ■ 
ness should be . shown of the difference between edu- 
cation that piTepares people for verbal testing, of 
which opinio^ ?ain^ys a;:^ on6 type, and education 
that prepareg^ ^oi' effective action. One may wcnder 
whether formal schooling has much to do with culti- 
vating "the ability to discern when tThe shoe pincl)es 
and what to'do about it. Again, no definitive Judg- 
tiHnt can be nAde yet, nor should discussions be 
foreclosed, flrvs^ if it could* . ' * 

The™int is'that there is a^cjuestion be 
asked of^^iJ6arly every piece of research — and this 
really.means almost every statement of alleged fact 
— bearing ijpon citizenship education. D(5es it deal 
with reported opinions and ^titudes or with citizen 
,behavicft: .itself? If it is^ primarily about attitudes 
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aare they related to behavior, and if so, hew? Often 
6hay are, and I do ^ot mean to call into- question 
the large body of worU that assune^ rou^ etingr^ience 
between attitudes and behavior. My point is simply 
* that we should never assune »this congruence without 
examination. 

Citizenship: Mioro and Macro f ^ ^ 

Before exanuning other conceptions of citizoi- 
ship and participation, another significant distinc- 
tion needs to be introduced. Citizenship exists on 
two very different levels. On one level it is a 
matter of the individual citizen. How shall each 
person best be prepared to live as a participant in 
the n»dem wprld, understanding both it and himself 
sp as to attain optimal self -actualization and. self- 
interest, through political action? On another level, 
citizenship is also a societal phenocrendn. It in- 
volves the aggre^te effects of individual partici- 
pation. And these onay turn out to be of quite a 
different character. ' 

This issue will' be considered later in reference 
to other problems, but one eKan5)le hare will indicate 
its general' significance. Each individual is urg^d^ 
to vQte, but if everyone voted wcfuld the results be 
beneficial? Would a society In ijhJLth every msmber 
was a vigorously outspoken activist be one in which 
enpugh agreenent could ever be reached to acdocplis^ , 
anythiiTg?10/ ( 

The dileortna may not be inevitable but thsre is 
ofcen a genuine problem in squaring mi<p:o and macro 
level effects of participation. I shall return, to 
tMsmiatter later, 

THE OONCEPr OF PARTICpPAJION 

Instnroental Citizen Participation ^ 

^ When citl25ens take an active -part' tn political 

10 . \r 
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processfis in order tx^'brihg about^ some , desired 
chang«? pdsjic poli^py 03: in '^6tqp aspect of the 
politijial sj^tent, tlvi-S is considered instmnental 
or purp<^£ve parttcipatji^c^n.ll/ From'this perspec- 
tive, participaticfn is se^en as a tneans of acquirjung 
power, and\pot^r.is r^goirt^d^as a means, perhaps, the 
ceans/ for^^areallocatijng societal resources, / 

This concept involves a nui4>er of assui^^ticins . 
One is that^the e^&encevof politics, and hence "of 
participatiXDn in* its processes, is conflict among 
individuals and grdfups over who shoi^d get ^jtiat , . 
i,e-, the allocation of scarce resources. This is a 
vsenerable interpretation, nmnir^g from John Locke 
through the utilitarians and down to ouch current 
political debate. It has surely provided the ration- 
ale fiDr naici) of the effort to exp^d the suffrage in 
this counti7t» Proponents of increasing participation 
have argued that it is inportant to give^ die proper- 
tyless, or blacks, or wocoen, or 18-year-olds the vote 
so that they may reordep the priorities of the polit- 
ical system; More recently, those favoring partici- 
pation have proposed enhancing neighborhood involve- 
TDsnt in cctnnunity developipent programs so that niore 
money would flew to nei^iborhoods and less to down* / 
town business interests . . . ^ ^ 

TWo other assui?)tions about instrumental^parti--^. 
cipation, related to models of market economics, are ^ 
that cit;izens pursue their self-interest, and that 
the aggregate result of individual political partlci* 
patixin motivated by rational self-interest will be 
scene reasonable approximation of the public interest. 
Clearly, difficulties are present in these .assunip* 
tions. Is there any reason to st^^pprt the idea that 
self-interested, individual political participation 
will result^ in optinHjm public policy? In shorty does 
the "invlsflble hand'* work? 

It might be argued that to exclude or discourage 
. .any groL5> from participation will severely deprive 
" thAt groijp of its share of public policy benefits. 
Consequently, unless there is some acceptable basis 
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for exclxjsioa (coivicted felons? children?) ; no one 
should be denied art equal voice. This is essential- . 
ly the arguDent for equal "apportionnent *and univer^ 
sal suffrage, but at the societal level it is a 
^negative argvtnent. All can participate because no 
one can legitimately be left out* 

, It is at the groip (or individual) level" tftat^ 
the argiment for instrutnantal participation is posi- 
tive you wil3U improve your share of i^t -there is 
to get politically if, and only if, you participate 
fully. But your increased share will, to the e^itent 
that policy resources btb scarce, be at the expense* 
of ,socBe other group. And is-it agreed that socoe' now, 
quiescent groins should step up their pQ-litical Ac- 
tivity in order to gain a larger share of the pie at 
■x - tiie expense of those presently enjoying a favored 
position? 

The point is that mstrutnental participation is, 
to soae extent, redistributive. Some people win and 
"others lose as a consequence of changing the level 
of activity. And given the near -universal findings 
that at present the poor, the less well-edjcated^ and 
generally the disadvantaged participate less, to ad- 
vocate an increase in citizen acti^sm is, in*large 
meisure, to advocate redistribution of society's re* * 
sourq^ to thes§ djLsa^antaged. Of coutse, that is 
precisely the object of much current wnlCing about 
■ \ ^participat'ion., to urge participatory dgmcracy or 
the involvement in policymaking* of ''the &reas. and 
groups affected" has a political purpose and it is- in \ 
'behalf of fhe poor.* ? ' v / 



^ItCTi Kotler believes that '* Intellectual opinion 
has long ^i^uta&d the ^iixvisible hand'. Proposition 
13 has shown th^t increased participation does not 
necessarily help the poor," 
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It must be recogjiized (citizenship educatijon 
efforts often do not) that insofar as participation 
'is redistrlbutive it always involves winners and 
losers* It follows that sane of those ^Ah partici- 
pate will neverthele^ lose. They ^sill fail', and 
democratic theory does*not prepare thesn for failure. 
Participatbry democraJts of recent years have often 
been shocked at this discovery. Believing their 
cause to be just and in the best interests of the 
.niore mmerous classe? of the peopis, it did' not seem ^ 
possible that active mobilization would not prevail. 
Citizenship education must teach that instrumental 
participatijOn almost invariably presupposes conflict- 
ing interests or it wDuld not be needed -^h^ fj^^*' 
place. And conflict titans that some will win and 
others lose.^ \ 

Another, rather different, dileatna results frcm 
invisible hand assui^)tions about participatim.. This 
.one, howe\ter, does not ha\^ a clear class bias at- 
tfifched. It involves the argument that private self- 
incerested political action will not lead to the pro- 
duction of public policy for collective benefit. 12/ 
Let us suppose that a strong national defense^ or 
clean air is of b^fit to us all. Nevertheless^ my 
self-interest and yours tellu^ both that j^e ^t^ld 
not pay for these policies itwe can help_at.| Rather 
we should let others pay while we take a fre^ ride, 
enjoying benefits fran which we cannot be exqluded 
even though we did not pay for them. 

*As Carol Gibson reports, black citizens expected 
their participation to be redistrlbutive. Their ex- 
pectation, however, was not fulfilled.-, *'^^y hyi>othe- 
sis is that onc^. the Votiijg Ri^ts Act of 1965 'was 
passed and inplanented, black citizens expected irtax- 
WJh results md received instead ccrnparatively .min- 
imal changes. I am suggesting that the extent to 
which apathy exists is related to a sudden realiza- 
tion that "Electoral politic's is not very relevant to 
policy outcomes." 
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"A cuatomary-solxotion to this problem i^ scipie^ /.. 
degree o^ coapulSic^ whereby the state forces to. 
contribute tax money even though we vroiild rath^- 
escape, 'Philanthropic motives cari also ease t^e 
harsher consequences pf the invisible hand in poll- 
tics (Mr, Justice HoWs said, cheerfully, '*With 
taxes I buy civilizatioh"). as in eccnanics, - So also 
may a widely shared coomitment to sane notidi of the 
'^cccDEDon gpod" vftxich serves to guicte the participanty 
in any case, there are in^jortant limits on the suffi- 
ciency of instniQsntal citizen participatioa for 
a<ihievi% satisfactory public, policy, 

Supfxjrtlve Participation 

Supportive participation occurs when citizens 
take part iti their political system, Ttey thereby 
legitimize the decisions of govemnent and of the 
political system. By these means they give consent. 
But if they are excluded they ^annot coisent dn^, 
for tbsca, the system has no legitiifiate claim to their 
loyalty. For John Locke and other political philos- 
ophers, citizen^ participation has both instrm^tal * 
and supportive features. Indeed^ the supportive 
meaning attached to participation mayprovide a 
degree of coimitiDent to the systemfit^ rules and 
valuep. And this, in turn, may essential to the 
system's stabiliry. 

Take a person who works very hard to accopiplish 
a public policy goal (inst<ignental participation) 
^ and loses decisively*;^ What b:|[nds him to thfef system, 
secures his loyalty, and irihil^its either bis anigra- 
tiop or his ufee of illegitimate means' to achieve his 
policy ends? Sometimes nothing <toes. But if the 
Individual does reayin within the system, how is this 
^to be explained In tercns of participation? One way 
is for the person tqf continue to think about partici- 
pation as instninental but assuooe that at socae future 
time lAiat was lost today can be won. 
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Another way, however, to regard participa- 
tion as having an in^jortant si^port coo5>onQit. 
Thus, e^exi a losing stnjggle helps cai^t devotion * 
to the system and its rules , Me often hear defeated 
political candidates, for exan^le, affirm their in- 
creased adniration for the Ani^ican political pro- 
cess^0id for the people who .have jujst rejected thean, 
This'nied not be mere political eyewash. Citizen 
action probably prccootes a general teridency to be 
sipportive of the political system. 

There are, in fact, socDe enpirical questions 
involved In these matters to which we have few reli- 
able answers. "^Are active participants more support- 
ive cf, the Mnerican political regijae than those who 
reEnain outside the canmmity of &ncticmiig citizens? 
The evidence of McCloslcey and others suggests that 
they probably are. 13/ But if those presently inac- 
tive vere to be moEilized, would they tljen alsa be- 
conie E?ore sympathetic to and happy with the regime? 
Terhaps tl^ would, but it might depoid on whether " 
their interests were served effectively^ A^good 
many blacks and radical students insisted that 
followii>g the failure of their activism of the 
1960's to transf oim fAjblic policy they were "turned 
off for^gpod/' (We should note, however, that there 
nay be an important difference between expressed 
attitu4fes and behavior. Quite a few of the "dis- 
ill\isionec?' have reappeared As active citisens.) 

Mb may^larif y this matter somewhar by examin- 
ing scene of the subtle distinctions regarding parti- 
cipation. For example, manj? people vote with very 
little sense of purpose but oat of a vagpe sense of 
duty as a citizen. Many parents attend PIA neetings 
not' because tliey wish to change school policies but 
tq show their children (and their neighbors) in a 
general and quit* uncritical way that tliey support 
the schobls.l4/ Some participation, in short, is 
supportive^ in intmt, while other manifestations 
that take; the same form, voting^or going to meetings, 
are purposive. , 
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Doubtless a stable ^and satisfactory society 
requires both kinds. But effbrt's at citizenship 
education should not blithely assunse that there is 
no difference/ People are apt to knew better. If 
they are tapgjjt that participation is Instrumeutal , 
the discovery that much of it is really only sup- 
portive may lead to antagonism and hostility. And 
if public policy creates participatory nechanisms, 
expectations of influerce may be developed that are 
difficult, even\dangerous , to meet. 

•# > 
The role of citizenship education in shaping 
expectations is especially well demonstrated^ in the 
People *s Republi^of China. Here the concept of par- 
ticipation is almost entirely devoted to supportive 
activity whereby the people actively in^lemait the 
policies of the regiine. The notion of active citizen 
Involvsnent is cnjcial but it caanries no connotations 
of instrunental participation. 15/ 

Citizenship as Canpliance 

An additional dimension 'capr be introduced as be- 
longing to the discussion of participation. This is 
t?ie idiea of cocnpliance. A person who obeys the law,^ 
reports his property value, pays his taxes, arid gerj- 
erally coaplies with the law s dictates may be 
thought of as a participant citizoi. After all, he 
or she has done all that political society has re- 
quired, both positively and negatively. Who could 
ask for anythir>g niore? Indeed, it is in^rtant fco* 
carefully consider the ^tent to \^ch citizen educa- 
tion atteipts to convey a sort of Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy^,^«onception of citizenship wherein the individ- 
ual behaves in an un^jritical, supportive, obey-the- 
law fashion gviaranteed never to upset the status quo, 
always respecting official edicts of t;he state, and 




gratefully receiving whatever^ benefits the powers^ 
^ that-be be§towr* 
s 

' I do not suggest that this is the true state of 
citizen education, but I wish ta^eo^Ala^ize'that 
there inay be taisioa, even^Qutri^t conflict j^,^ Be- . 
tween the instrumental actlSh:$t citizen and ^ obe- 
dient, cocDpliant citizen. It is probably desirable 
to have suit^le portions of both elements in*citi- ^ 
zenship ^traiidng and beha^or. That is, qitizens , 
should a^ively pip^sue their own ;ralulb v?tiile at the , 
same tiifie] r^ectinig est^lished policy and accept- 

, ing society's standirig decisioas, at least to the ex- 
tent of adhering to "legitimate'' processes rather 
than ^extxa-l^gal means, ' But accoqplishing an ^pro- 

'priate balancfe is^^^urely not an easy task, eitter for 
the more xmrcM^ defined educational pi^fitesses or in 
the operation or societal nomfe- 

i It may be that the course of wisdDC^^ mainly 
in adcnowledging that there is a tension. Kifferent 
groups ^dth opposing interests ^dll se^ different 
equilibriun points. Those ai;e comfortable ^dth 
the status qbo may urge a heavier eo^hasls on com* 
pliant citizenship; those ^*k) are disadvantaged may 
wish to stiress the ijiportance of purposive activism- 
Tfe fully coopjffcent citizen will unckrstand this di- 
laensidh,, and oflSi^flfed it ironic as partwLcular so- 
' ^iAL groups shift positim. Blacks, for exanpl^, 
eo^hasize direct action ^uch as sit-ins to change an 
unfavorable law, but whe^ the law is dn their side^ 
urge * coapliance upon recalcitfant whittes- Sut the 
cynpetent citizen will also mdeirstand how effective- 
ly to pursue or defend his own interests. 

k ' - '^r ■ 

Jotlei?, in questioning the difference betoeen com- 
taut and supportive participation, coaments; "It 
.would have been nuch more helpful If he discussed 
C0Qf>llance in. terms' of the deep h&nian need for law 
and the existential fear of chaos-" 
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Self- Interest, and Consensug ' ^ ^^ ^ 

A return to the concept of self -Interest raises 
an additional and quite ftgidamentaUy differ^t nean- 
iiig that adb^es to the tanns citizCTdhip and/*pa(tti- 
cipatioi. Bow do we knew what our iiitei;ests^? 
The ^tire process of political education an its 
btoadest terms isj^involv&d an jthe Inculcation and 
articulation of valu€;3 and ne^, ^d 1 cannot begin 
to cover it all, Twq poantS can be made, however- 

Ctt^e point %b tl^at, although there ^are diverse 
theoMes regarding bow values are fotae^ and what 
fact;ors are most significant an shaping them, 1 6 / . 
concepticn^ of self-interest ar^ not always aiw nec- 
essarily selfish in the narrow sense of the tenn. 
Sane citizens might be p^suaded that their true, 
long-ruri self-intei^t requires them to pay consid- 
erable amounts of money to plean up the enviroriQent , 
or to. figfit a war, esvien though they personally might 
not Teceive imch discernible benefit. The active 
citiz^ may thus scmetiines he pujrsi^ng values that 
benefit the whole camimit|y, not just one class or 
gipup- ^ . 

' On the other hand, both a Mtodst and an old- 
fashioned, curnudgeaily capitalist mi^t deny the 
reality, or at least the likely pervasiveness, of 
altniism as the basisi<^ participation, i^ch is the 
valid picture? In thinking about v^t citizenship 
education sttould be, the questioi of what values* are 
being sought through participation and bow tfhose 
v;alues thanselves are sh^ed ought to Ije confrbnted ^ 
squarelyV / 

Dc^ second point is that in some classic foznia- 
lations of citizai action, participation itself is 
held to bte a solvent of social conflicts* . As people 
become active, theij: conception of self-interest 
changes and a coEiiD9irpuipose emerges . Both Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau and John Stuart Mill argue that the" 
coyceptioris of self -interest? that people have wil]t*be 
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altered )>y tMir taking an Active part in public 
affair-^ Roijsseau talks of the "general will/' a 
shared' conception about iStwit is to be dooe that 
emerges after peof>le have been stifficieritly involved 
to appreciate \^t is required. Similarly, Mill 
stresses the edutative effects of participation 
whereby the 9itizenry would cone to understand the 
canrcn good, ^ 

If dctive participation generates public policy 
cottsensus ^(6r would do so under certain conditions, 
such as TEtousseau's small city-state inhabited by 
people of ^substantial social 'equality) , it gives a 
very diff^ent flavor tp argiments about citizen edu- 
cation. For one thing, it could mean that in a soci* 
ety vAiere ^sone are active and others ^(fc^ijot, it is 
the active strata that 'truly understand society's 
needs arrd those v4io are inactive and of a contrary 
opinion are sinply wrorig. To urge increaseSi paarti- • 
cipation inay be a way of seeking to minimize social 
conflict to the benefit of the active elite. As the 
unwashed becane active — 'feo the argument goes — *^ 
they will appreciate the wisdom of their betters and 
accept as their owa the values of the participant 
class. 

Historically; this meant^ that the middle class 
co-opted the lower class, achieving a oSnsensus on 
public policy that was (tefined by* middle class vAl* 
ues. This is very often what happened in- the Pro* 
gressive-Era, l^4len the structures of local goyermient 
were altered to minimize partisan conQLict.and in- 
troduce "gpod government', 17/ The creatic^ of non- 
partisan, at-large election systems for choc|sing 
local officials was often desigped to encoiirage work* 
iiig class voters to accept '^jon-political'^ candidates 
and '*citywide" conceptions of the public interest, ' 
qpnceptions which generally coincided wpih those of 
damtcfm business and itiddle class values ,18/ Itore 
recently, school' principals have used FI^'s to tnobil* 
ize parents in behalf of the school progran.l9/ 




Again, this discussion raises the question of 
citizen participation should accooplish, M^re 
active jitisenship may ameliorate hostility; working 
together niay overome differences of values and pro- 
note, cannJn ijnders tiding* Note that I say '\nay 
because very little is kncwi about: \*iether and to 
v*iat extent shared participation leads to shared 
values. But even if it does, which values Jgill pre^ 
vail? Who wins froa* consensus? Which of tne pre- 
viously contending pgrties , now anerged ^d no longer 
distinguishable, derives the larger share of the 
benefits contaxned in the newly articulated general 
will? Citizenship education should prepare citizens 
to ask these questions of, social criticism about the 
political meaning of their participation and that of 
their neighbors. 

Clearly, there are circumstances when greater 
activation increases the intensity^of social con- 
flict. In sane instances this may involve a process 
of escalation, not unlike the arms race among nations 
xiiere the activity^ of one group stifldilates an oppos- 
ing group until rai^pcorous conflict has spread through 
the system, 20A One* thinks of the Aflierican South two 
decadies ago"where black activism begat white citi- 
zens* councils and vice .versa. In other cases, con- 

^Edward S, Greenberg ccmnents on ajrrent .antipathy 
towatd citizen participation: "I believe it is worth 
notl;dpg that there is a deeply hostile cKnate toward 
efforts to' encourage citizen participation 'in various 
areas of democratic lif^. Many politicians and 
scholars are warning' of the daig^rs of participation, 
proclaiming the need to decrease the demands and low- 
er the eiqpectations of citizens. The idea seems to 
be emerging among important ^ctors of the opinion- 
making p^ilic >that a serious erosion in the legiti- 
macy of tfe political and economic system has taken 
place in recent years, contributing to heightened 
social* inst^ility, economic inefficiency, and gov* 
ernnental malaise ' 
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flict results nore ftcm the means of part^cipaticai 

earployed,] as when street action or iriott^ are used. 

Here again, however, it tcusb be recog)il|sed that 
/'legitimate means" carry thefc: own biases/ It is 
"the canfortable classes in society \Ax> can i>est 

afford to limit tiie means of participation. 21/ 

P/aTE3?NS OF CITIZEN ACTIVITY " ' 

SccD& ttodes of Par^cipation 

^ " ' T ' 

I have b&en talking about differ^t ways of 

thinking about citizenship and participation. ' Now 
it is time to consider some of. the differ^t wayst of 
acting , v*iat Verba and Nie refer to as tlie different 
modes pf participation. 22/ For many years, often 
without quite realizijng it, scholars philoso- 
phers tended to equate participation with, voting". 
For thsm, apart from obeying the law (ccfiipliant ' 
Citizenship) I the principal obligation of citizen- 
ship was voting. Likewise>\voting was the central 
process of democracy, and elections were the centraT 
mechanism^ by which leaders were kept responsible 
and responsive to the wishes of the populace, 23/ 

At the societal or macro level, the.hMtlth of 
a political system was often thougbt to ^e^ve * ^ 
aprounci, or at least be revealed in, a single indi- . 
cator ~ voter fcupiout. Too small-a turnout indi- 
cated disaffection, even alienation;, tocJ la^'e a 
vote might reflect hi^' intensity of demand^ and 
presage revolt by the electciral losers. In the 
Unit^ States the problem of **excessive'I. voter tum-^ 
out tias seldom presented itself. Rather, the gen- 
eirally expressed view, has been one of alarm over ItM 
voter pajrtidipation. Germany in the"^ 1920 *^ seemed 
to provide an exarrple'of "democratic overload,** 
Participation and political mobilization were so in- 
tense th^t the fragile Weimar Rapjublic tii^ly gave 
way to Hitler. So Che argtment was plausible.. Many 
democratic govemnents aj^ other systems that use j 
voting for plebiscite ^^(^oses adopted corapoL'sory 
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voting or other devices that reduced the voli^ary 
caa^Knent. This made voting a less reliabl©'^^^ *i 
to how. much citizen participation there might be and 
to vA^t its effects i^re. 

Western conceptiOEis of citizoiship participa- 
tion emphasize voluntary action as the only valid 
indicator. Accordixiglyp participation in all forms ' 
of voluntary associatim have scmetiiiks be^ used in 
.assessing the rate of citizen activian amcng various 
groups and in Ae Nation as a whole. 24/ Thet United 
States ccnpares more favorably to other natidfes by 
this criterictti thaoj by th^vbting standard. 25/ But 
it appears less distinct'ively the '^nation oT"join- 
ersp" solving its problesns through voluntary actictip 
than Alaxis de TdcquevilXe seemed to suggest in the 
1830's.26/ 

Voluntary associations present a nimber of can-" 
plex issues .thiat citizenship education needs to take 
more fully into account. Oae function of such asso- 
ciations is to provide a medium through x^iiich to 
bring more effective pressure on government than 
would be possible by individual action alone . This 
is a classic pressure group conception of voluntary 
action27/As such it falls cotfifortably into tbt set 
of mechanisois ^or active citizenship that includes 
^electionsp cfemon^rations , and other forms of direct 
action . ^ 

Another use of associations is to provide bene- 
fits, goods p* and services to its members , either in 
' competition with, or in addition to, the state. 
ThiSp the classic English pluralist cohoeption, is a 
ceE^hral activity of suc;h diverse groups as chprch 
auxiliariesp bridge clubs, grocery co-ops, and^pro- 
fessicnal societies. 28/ That many such benefit , 
groups may become involved in pressure activities is 
true enoughp andp as Olson has shown, 29/ this may be 
tbe principal route by which they beccne active in 
the political arepa. But partid^-pation^ in organizd- 
tions of this second type need notp and often- does 
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not, have oaich to^ with political citizenship. 
Thus ie is in^jortant ta ounsider whether voluntary 
association activity should be viewed as citizenship 
^cticipatlon or as sandthing ^Ise, less caiiihciity- 
spirited and often irrelevant .to the central py^poses 
of participation. ' ' 

-There is another apji^roach to.voUintary action, 
.however* Voluntary group part icipat ion Taay be part 
of ^ learning process, v^reby the skills necessary . 
to effective citizenship .are acquired and perfected. 
The frat^artal lo^ mayjfea a proving groun^ for the ' 
cxOTnunity, the liiion hail tor the alderman's race. 
John Stuart Mill was perhaps the most articulate ex- 
ponent of the view that cicizenship was learned and 
that, especiaiXy for the le^s well-situated vAd 
lacked formal education, taking part in smaller ^oup 
settings was necessary prep^jTation for the larger. 30/ 

What is, in fact^the c^se? Does participation 
involve a set of skills? P9^s one learn than beet 
by doings? Can doing be siiriulated effectively in a^ 
clas^roctn so ^that the leamed-skills can be carried 
over to real life ae^tirrgs? Qf . is the <K)gnitive com- 
.ponerit -- -^Idiowingwhere, '(d^th/^ to whccn, t6 do 
things — most of the answer? i Clearly, our educa- 
tional strategies will depend on our answers to these 
questions, and at this stage ^ need naoch ^ddition^* 
re^arch before we can be canfijdjpnt aboulf ou^ " / 
answers . , ^ 

The fi^imensions of Partit:ipatic|fi ^ 

With theorise of survey Research, data^^^re* 
^^athered about otHer f^ceCs^oE citizen act:;iviity be- 
^sid^ voting and voluntary association membership, ^ 
Stxch itans as menbership in political organization^, 
giving money, attendance at electoral meetings anc^ 
tallies, 'wOS^dng for candidates, and, cjf c^S(ur£e, 
candidacy itsel£ were.ixwentoriedL and disttibutlons 
noted, 31/ In general ^ it appeared that these several 
acts, aTl revolving around, paofisan elections, in- 
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volved a siiigle dimension * They could be arrayed on 
a continuun ranging from easy to difficult accorciing 
to how costly or troublesonie they were to the citi- 
zen. Thus, voting was easy, candidicy was difficult, 
going to rallies was in between. 

As a result 0/ t'his work, participation for both 
individuals and societies was thought of in terms of 
n»re or less and assessed accordingly. Differences 
could be tnappid between hi^ly parcicipant nations or 
groups and le5S active cries, and these differences 
could be related to c^tJier factors in order Go deter- 
mine what caused the differaices and what effects 
followed from them. 

Itore recent research has revealed that this is 
macli.too sin5)le a view. In their m^jor survey of 
America^' political participation, l/erba,^Nie, arid 
KioEj, asked people about 12 different kinds of actiy- 
.,ity't32/. They found that these involved four basid 
' dSronsfons: voting, more "extensive electoral activ- 
ismv commal activity, and persaial contactingt . 
Each of tijese modes bore onljr a modest relationship 
to the otfers . There were some people t4k) did all 
of tboa Cthe cociplete activists, 11 perc^t of the 
total), and others who were entirely inactive. (22 
percent) , Eleciofral activists were different from 
coinjmalists, and essentially this kind of differ-^ 
enCi^tion was found to be true also in several other 
'couritriej^'^Verba> Nie, and Kim hwe investigated. 33/ , 

What these researchers really demonstrated was 
that participation was a ouch more coiplicated and 
variegated phSnooienon than most previous discussion 
had gerterally recp^iized. They did not, however,^ 
provide a definitive list of the modes of participa- 
tion. For exJhple, they did not ask about media 
participants — thpse people who write to newspaper 
editors or call ope^-line radio programs. They also 
, did little with such ^dlitically meaningful talk ^as 
back-fence gossip, saloon ar^ments, and other types 
of discussion that may soifletimes constitute influen- 
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t:ial participation -and not just a- kdnd of political 
spect4torista. 

A fi^ni etqpixical assessment of the types and 
amounts of citizen participation may .be quit^ diffi- 
cult to do with the u^ual m&thods of survey research i 
The fraction of people etigaging in socne^kinds of ac- 
tivity my be too small to show up clearly in a sam- 
ple, yet less than 1 percent will still involve sane 
two millim people in theAiited States. In addi- 
tion^ some kinds of * partfcipation^ such as back-fence 

.political talk^ ray be^oifficult to recall with any 
accuracy ^Jhen a pollster coaes around. But a richer ^ 

'and more ac^iifatfe sense of what is involved in citi- 
zen participation requires increasingly subtle and 
delicate probing of participatory experience » better 
questions, and more refined observational techniques. 
Here, at leasts the beginning steps. have been tak^. 

There is yet another kind of cdS|ilication be- 
settu^ research cn ^litical participation. Not ■ 
only are there different kinds of activities, there 

^* also are' different ixistitutional settipg? in ^diicfi 
participation occurs. Verba, Nie, and Kim uncovered 
this^ fact without realizing it. Two of their nodes ^ 
electoral and comunal, were really different insti- 
tutionally. But therfe are other instituti^ial^ set- 
tic^gs ^Aiich they did not investigate :_^.scitoqls\ 
courts, addnistrative agencies, and the streets- 

^ With a broadar definition of participati^on, unions^ 
■ churches, and voluntary associations as well as the* 
raore private ^torld of prijuary groups might be in- ' 
eluded. 

Although the kinds of politically relevant par 
ticipatory behavior inside a friendship group are not 
the same that of a cpurt (the latter is highly 
formalized and rigidly "controllfed, whiip the former 
is ipformal and consists mainly of talk and perhaps 
some role modeling) , both are inportant to those in- 
volved and hawe effects on political outcomes. The 
point is that participation hever occurs in gjeneral. 
It is always specific to a particular Institution, 
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Unanticipated results may follow froca the 
realization that participatim is institution-* 
specific . Concenr doout the decline in voting tum#^ 
out shGi£Ld be wei^ied with evidence of iirvolvgnent 
involuntary a$S(5ci4tions;^ — ^igjiborhood groups may 
flourish, eveh as political^,p3irty organizaticatis in 
the same neighborhoods. ^e^tnorXbund. The asse^scDent 
of democracy inust rest on the ^*iole array of'parti- 
cipation aid all of its mechani^ns in the ^society. 

In short, there are laany instituti^friai arenas 
' whsre participation may be fruitfiil. In. sane cases, 
people excited abouf a particular issue may movi^ 
from one arena to artother in theii? efforts to influ- 
ence the outcome. Blacks, for exai5)le, fiave foun(^ 
the iDDSt effective pl^e for political activity to 
be sometiines the courts, sometimes the electoral pro- 
cess, sometimes pressure group lobbying, sometimes 
neighborhood groups, and sometimes d+rect ac^<T^ ijj^ 
^ the streets. Citizenship education,^ if it is fo be 
meaningful, must recogfiize and deal with the aDc^lex- 
ity and variety of activities that make up participa- 
tion and the institutional arenas in which they 
occur 



^Gibson suggests that societal pressures may also be 
responsible for the paiticular kind of participation 
m which blacks engage: ' \ . .fipifiety usually responds 
to the black citizen^^ individual participation 
through group ranedies. This has led to black citi- 
zdi participation. often being expressed by groups 
rather than the mDre traditional Individual partici- 
pation.. .While IDDSt organized group activity devel- 
oped in this country as a supplenental technique to 
increase the influence of distinct, segnents in the 
sopiety^ it was fior^blacks the principal avenue by 
whicli the policy inter&ts of the group could be 
effectively articulated.". 
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The agenda of citizenship participation is now 
apparent; a rich array of participatory acts, pur- 
sued in a cco^jlex of institutional settings^ by 
people with diverse and dynaoiic conceptions 6£ self- 
interest- Indeed, all of the conpcnents are dynam-* 
ic. For instance^ one*s stake in the public schools 
is maximized by having children enrolled and this 
variable gteatly increases the likelihood of school- 
centered participation- But it is a variabld^ which^- 
is to say that sane parents (well-educated?) may be 
Miqre likely than others to perceive and pursue their 
stake- Children grow up so that parents usually do 
not remain active in'sdiool-related affairs inde- 
finitely* As they get older they may shift frctn 
PIA iDeetings to civic organizations and eventually 
perhaps beeooiie active members of the Grey Lobby. 

I A great many oombinations Df activities are 
possible and concepts of citizen participation must 
take thats variety, into account. Otherwise, the 
danger will be a misreading of the signs of deoK)- 
cratic health and a misunderstanding t^f the ^tasks of 
citiienship education. It is one thing to urge 
children to becone active citizens by voting; it is 
quite another to encourage expression of the citizen- 
ship obligation through organizational work. 

Self-interest can readily be discerned as the 
notivational basis for organizational involvaient, 
but m^y of those who vote in national elections may 
be quite unsure of their perscnaJi stake* Self- 
interest shoul<fnot be attribute*/ too readily, hew- 
ever- A skeptical indifference toward the self- 
' interest relevance of many kinds of participa^on 
obviously pervades nuch of the society, and^ in far 
toDre cases than cheerleading civic texts acknowledge ^ 
it is thoroughly justified* By disaggregating the 
settings and XEodas of citizenship, perhaps the case 
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can be nade mate persuasive that at certadii tines 
and in certain settings people ought to participate 
activel3^> . . 

Pax£if?ipafeion and Ccnminity Policymakojig 

Anothfer dimension of citizen education is the 
tiacro effesct of participation. This dijnension can be 
understbod most easily by considering the effects of ^ 
increased neigjiborhood group participation in cotmun- 
ity developmstjt prograns. The neighborhood is not, 
of course, the whole of society', but it is a coaplex 
social structure/ Federally mandated participation 
has eicisted sinoe. the Ecpnpcoic Opportunity Act of 
1964, \^iich reqjjired '"maxinuna feasible participatiorf' 
of the areas and grcMps afffected by* the progran. 
Many Federal prograiM-^^ecting cities have tried to 
buiM in sane form of citizen partitipation cot^onent, 
/partly in order to gain coquunity level support for, 
the f>rpgrans, and partly to enable policy adndnistra- 
tOTs to discover ^*iiat, at the grass rdots level, 
would really work. 34/ ^ 

The 1974 ComAiity Developafint Act further en- 
couraged the fdrmation and expansion of neighborhood 
associations by requiring their active caitrtbutions 
to lach coipu^ity's plans fpr allocating the largje 

^An additional perspective is^ suggested by Clasby; 
*1a reliance on a utilitarian tradition of individual- 
ism and self-interest precludes alternate analyses of 
instrtflgmilpal citizen rooted in value cocmiQasnts, 
it restricts the benefits of participation to self 
and/or group rather than to the polity. Finally^ it* 
txarisfonns citizenship -as a pd)lic function to citi- 
zenship as a private good. There are'miltiple ways 
in f^ch a case can be made for citizenship based on 
value conndtments; the pursuit of justice for others 
may be as powerful a iDDtivating-.f!Qrce as drive for 
personal benefits; tangible evl^dence of insti- 
tutional inequities may trigger participation dij^ect- 
ed at securing for others as well as the self/' 
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guns of money involved in the^ progran. What have 
been the consequences of the act?35/ First, citizen 
participation has undoubtedly increased^ fueled by 
the ironey involved and by the coctpetition for fimds 
anoog neighborhoods. There is an instructive cori-- 
trast between the vigor of such neigjiborhood in- 
volvauent and the coci^>aratively indifferent response 
in the 1960's to the efforts tp elect representa- 
tives to ixmrunity action program advisory 
boards > 36/ The latter appeaired to involve few tan- 
gible interests, and nost people did not care uuch 
..iab^t merely giving advice through paiXicipation un- 
less it would truly affect them directly. 

A second result involves the way inoney is alio- 
cated as a consequence of extensive citizendiip 
participation. It appears that either of 'two main 
patterns can onerge. One is that neighborhood self- 
interest predoninates and through a logrolling pro- 
cess each neighborhood gdts its share, more or less, 
of the pie: Thus, each area :nay secure a health 
clinic, a park, street lighting, or housing as^st* 
ance accj^ding to v*iatever prira-ities the area es- 
tablishes and within the. overall limixs iii?>osed on 
this barrel of pork. >foreover, under this pattern, 
the allocations take iinnediately tangible and 
pleasant fonns". "Nice" items ^uch as housing pre^ 
vail over distasteful itenis sudv as prisons or in- 
cinerators. Industrial parks are difficult to de- 
velop througlh this process ^because while everyone 
miglht want nore Jobs available they vxnild prefer to 
locate *thpEm and tiieir potentially blighting effects 
in another part of tcwn. 

The results of this pattern of' resource alloca- 
tion growing out of active citizen participation are 
certainly not all undesirable. Often the ^neighbor- 
^hcKxMdoes know 1:^^ than the pl^aqner *what 4% good' 
for it, and moreTjping my bis^ bfett^'-t^im wcpre gobs 
or more expressways .^gut'^cgnomi^f^d^ strat- 
egy for cities may ?Sq|ptimes require" investront In - 

strict, too, or the hard 
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choice of making a, massive financial cannitment to 
one area of the city i^Mch will have beneficial 
spillover effects elsewhere. An equal sharfe for 
every area may produce less net well-being than a 
larger, niore focused, effort. Essentially^ this is 
the kind of conflict that not infrecjuently arises' in 
public policy between equity and ef f icioicy, ' Effi- 
ciency in generating long-run benefits .may be in- 
cai5>atit>Ie wjLth equity in short -run allocations. 
HaxiBun participation is likely tp increase the po- 
litical strength of the equity criteria and weaken 
the claims of efficiency of investment, 

.The other maii^ pattern of citizen pan:icipation 
occurs when there is vigorous neighbort\ood partici- 
pation but no nutual back-scratching. In short, 
stalemate, Sotuetiines the problem is a zero-sijn cai- 
flict in which the sides are irreconcilable, and 
each is opposed to the other's policy^ interest . 
School busing cctnes to mind, increased citizen ac- 
tivism does not make it easier to resolve that kind 
of issue. In seme cases the problem^ results because 
resources are scarce rather than abundant. Logroll- 
ing is a feasible process for allocating benefits ^ 
^ut it works less smoothly for apportioning costs. 
If a cit?y has two public hospitals^ one on^ each, 
^side of town, and must close one for financial rea- 
sons, activated citizois are lilcely to make any de- 
cision painful and perh^s politically inpossible, 

Ijamobilism may result from hi^ intensity par- 
ticipation because the principles or reasoning that . 
dominate the terms of discussion do not permit bar- 
gaining or coqpromise. How difficult it is for peo- 
ple to agree about how to divide the ncney, for ex- 
aiH>le, if it can be allocated only according to the 
public interest. For Rousseau this problem was' re- 
solved by his confidence that with sufficioit pan:i- 
cipatory experioice e^ich maiJber of the community 
' would come to share the same values so that the pub- 
lic interest woul^, in fact, coincide with Che '^oa- 
ture'' views of each participant. Rousseau's optim* 
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ism migjit run into a powerful couaterarg^juent in the 
realities of neigliiborhDod ga^oup participation in 
cont€D?)prary American cities. 

^ - The purpose of ^ this ekcursion into current ur* ^ 
ban ^litics is to {llxistrata a niach broader thoDe;" 
That there are fundanierital conflicts of value vety 
^ often involved in citizen participaticxi and chat, 
for society, it is not an easy task to\decide i^thex 
to opt for equity or efficimcy. It is^aaj>ld, old 
^argungnt between the appeals the dictator ,^ how- 
ever wise, and the appeals of democracy. Exg:a par- 
ticipation may sanetimes get in the way of doing 
what VMTks most effectively, but without participant 
invDlvanent policymakers may not really knew what 
will work. The dileirnia that society faces does not 
necessarily carry over to the indivjLdiial citizen, 
however. It i6 at that level that one final, and 
perhaps least controversial, justification of in- 
creased participation rests. , 

THE ULTQftlE JUSTIFICAJION ' 

Participation^ and Indlvidjal Fulfillment 

During the 1960's the debates ovet participatory 
detabcracy brought to the foregrtamd a niiiber ctf ideas 
and argixnents that for a laag time had been 
scured.37/ Participation had overvtielndngiy b^en 
cd/Sijdeted in termfe , first , of its^ instmndcital use 
as a route to power and pcw^r's rewards, and second, 
^f its significance and possible danger to a stable 
and effective democratic policy. These en^h^ses 
\overlooked another very different value of particp.pa- 
Dion'', its value to individual gpcowth and self- 
realization. * ' 

^ Self-realization through active citizenstiip was, 
of course, ^rfiat Aristotle had been talking about all 
* along. Radicals of the 1960*s discovered the so- 
called **young Mar^c** with bis en^jhasis on alienation 
and the iiapcfrtmca of active ccnmitinent .in cnrerdoming 
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it. And from such diverse tradinions as'' Christian-* 
Lty and John Dewejf one could derive-the notion, 
that whatever else participatim might mean, it was 
Intrinsically beneficiaj^^fer the ^participant- 
expanded cognitive horizons, it i[i5)art^ skills ^d 
the confidence to use than, it widened social inter- 
afctions, it made a inore cai|)lete, a inore^fully hu- 
man, p^erscn. And, from the. point of view of p^ccti- 
cipatcty democrats, this resylt^^p/as worth almost any 
cost in' instability, disorder,^ inefficiency. ^ 

:^ y ' ^ 

There is a major opqpirical uncertainty surround- 
ing this perspective, however, and citizenship edu- 
cation mu^ take accouftt'of it. The problem is this: 
To what eJOfent is. it really true that participation 
is ah effective way to enhance our personal capabil- 
ities? Does anyone really believe that, for*eKani- 
ple^ sin^sly voting— the classic criterion of par- 

■ ticipAtiOn — makes people more fully.h^^nan? Are 
ward-level political activists better, more knowledg" 

^'able people than carpenters or preachets whose polit- 
ical onyolvanent is minimal? ■ 

* ^ For some participatory dannocr^ts the question 
is essentially one of. definition. Those who partici- 
pate are vLrtuais since that is how virtue is de- , * 
fined. But for the rest it must be regarded as an 
open and serious question. Of course most itjould 
agree that sglf-realisation-is desirable. ^.^^ivthere 
may be littfe dispuffe over the proposition "that - 
apathy will rpt *l§ad to individual growth. But Jiow ' 
rauich participation, in what fornix' and in what ai^nas, 
is required to bring. about the desired .result? " 
There is no conplete ^answer y^t. What research has 
been'dqpe indicates that growth in in4ividuaK''self- 
confid^ce and understanding does result from parti- 
cipation. 38/ It is seldom (^amatic in its macro- 
social inpact, but for the individual citizen it may^ 
make a world of differenced 

^As .Clasby points Out; * "If the ptize o^ citizenship 
in a society is self-realization, 'it mist be avail- 
able t^^all citizen?^ all citizfens, .therefore, ha'/e^a 
right to ^ect social arraajg^naits that'will*satisfy 
basic^needs so they ca^^^ire to self -realisation/' 
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Citizenship has many facets and dilenmas. Dif- 
ficulties attend them all. Tbe mature citizen will 
recognize and, without b^ing par'al3^d, seek to bal- 
ance the coi^ting values^and interests at stake. 
In a viable democracy ^--^^ication must seek to foster 
mature citizenship. "What chis really means is that^ 
educacion, which encqopasses not only the schools 
themselves but also the family, the media, and all 
the other social mechanisms through which we leam, 
inust recognize ^^^deal withthese difficult issues 
and at the same time keep the democratic faith clear- 
ly in vxew. And that faich rests squarely on a con- ^ 
mitment to the iiiiportanc^ of active Individual par- 
Cicipation. ■ ' 

X ttowever citizenship may be conceptualized' — ^^^^ 
as instnmental, supportive, or coti^jliant ~ it en^ 
tails the obligation to be active and not s-imply 
passive or accepting, feven though chere may be soie 
costs entailed, some things that do not work out so 
well, the denio'cratic faith urges that decisions be 
made by, 'or according tX) the articulated preferences 
of, majoritieg^ of 'Citizens, not experts seeking effi- 
cient social results, but' citizens «^pressirig their 
own desires and interests.^ 

^ ^K^he democratic faith-^^does not guarantee success. 
In a participatory society people may, as Rousseau 
thought; coEne to a coraiion understanding of what needs 
to be done. But they may not, in which ca^ there 
^11 be winners and there lAll be losers, all of 

^Another point o£ view*is#raised by Greenberg / 
looking at the mature citizen: "If one cmceive/ 
of "Spcietiy as a deeply divided class structure ■ In 
whiOT the interests of opposed classes are Incon^pat- 
ible, or ipreconcilable, then a oitizoi who recognizes 
value conflict yet accepts perpetual Ipss is not 
'maturi. * One might say that a maturd citizen is one 
^ who doe^ noE accept the status quo but seelcs to 
change the regime itsetf." 
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whom were active. Perhaps the most difficult task 
of citizenship^ education is to persuade people that , 
thsy should continue tx' be active in behalf of their 
values even though they seaa Tiever to be on the 
winning side. ^ 

Democracy cannot assure instant gratification. ^ 
But a mature citizen will recogpize that in a com- f 
plKt political world it is often unclear who has > 
i/KKi. The political process continues: alignments^ 
c6alit;ions, and changing tides of fortune. So, too^ 
do our notions of what it is that we want and seet^f ^ 
thrcugji citizQi participation. Rafnaining active 
'permits citizens b^'iexperience and perhap^s to take 
advantage of what tomorrow's political circunstances 
may bring. If, however, citizens withdraw they wilj, 
deny theniselves rfkt chance.* 

Finally, the ^nature citizen recognizes that the 
measure of demDcratic>echievenient is not ultinately 
to be found in the material well-being of society, 
the efficiency with ^ich social problems are re- 
solved, or even the e^^tent to which particular so- 
cial majorities are able to secure their interests.* 

**As Koiler argues : . "fears, th^ the machine of parti- 
cipation may stop are unwarrantfed. Denocracy, with 
its rapid shifts of opinion^^^d its sudden reversals 
of fortune ,^ teaches people very quickly aij:>ut fail- 
ure . Where people fail at this or that mcMisnt , they 
continue to participate and redouble their efforts 
bei^ause of a hope that they will succeed in the fu- 
ture. Faith in the future keeps, participation go- 
ing." ■ 

*Kotler observes that "Citizenship, as an ideal, h^s 
always been, concemed'wlth men ard wcmen's responsi- 
bility to their country and to otnbr people* . .mature 
citizenship.'. .is not going to depend on abstract be- 
.havioral process. . .but on the moral, choices that 
children are taught, and on their courage of action 
in being responsible to their fellow citizens and 
the strangers among them," ' 
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In the last analysts it is ^he fulfillment of their 
pot^tial by individual honan. beings' that ccwt^s 
the most, and no one has ever persuasively refuted 
the anciien^: argiflent that the htnaan pptoitial can 
onl^ be fully realized through active participation 
.in the polSlcal ,caniijnity!\ 



1/ Dennis F. ThocqpSOT,* '^Political Participation," 
Was^ungton, DX*: The American Political Scimce 
Association> 1977, p,4. * 

2 For a particularly interestii^ examination of 
the , place of citizoi participation^ in the, history 
of tiolitical idias see Lawrence Sca£f , ''Participa- 
tion in t3ie Western^olitical Tradition," Tucson: 
Uhiyersity of Arizdfe Press, 1975. - 

3 The T&jtgoslav case has been widely discussed. 
One useful assessnaait ydth cosp^isoas t6 vK>rk^ 
participation experiences In other *count^ies . ite ^ 
David Jenkins, "Job Ptwer: Blue and White, Ojllar- 
Deaocracy," Garden City: Doubleday,^ 1973/ For a^ 
discussion of Coomunist China sefe James. R, Tcwnsend^^^l 
•'Politioal Participation In Coniunist <li±na,"^ 
Berkfel^ and Los Angeles: Ifciiveafsity if.Califomia 
Press, 1969. ' ■ 
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4 Gabriel AlBmd and Sidney V^^iridde t^^ , 
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ferences in sclbol p'krticipation, they sgu^, to in^ 
fer a' relationship to adult citizoi ^tiU^dfes. *It* 
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PQ|ted by closer studies. See 'The Ciiric Culjnjre,^ 
^iiceton; PrHiceton University Press, 1963* ^. 
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Citizen/' CaEbridge; CanCri^e tfoiVersity Press, 
1970. 
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tical Participation,'* American Journal of Political 
Science, vol. XlX O^y, 1975), pp. 323-341. 

7 See, fdr ek^le, Herbert McClogky, "Consensus 
and Ideology in American" Politics/' An^ricaQ Politi- 
cal Science Review, voL. LVIII (Jupe, 1964), pp. 361- 
382; James Prothrt) and Grigg, "Fundanental 
Pririciples of DeniDcracy; Bases of Agreement and DiSr 
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34 For A useful review of the relevant literature 
see Richard Cole, "ClJtizen Participation and the 
Urban Policy Process/' Lexington, Mass.: ^Lexington 
Books, 1974. } 
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"of the processes at work in the St. Louis nietropoli- 
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1971. 
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Miriam Clasby 

Any re^>onse to Professor Salisbury's essay 
must at sane point wrestle vith the paradoxes em- 
bedded ia the presentation. How did we begin with a 
UBSterful refltmder of a Graeco-Ranan citizensihip 
which was co-extensive with all aspects of public 
life^ and yet find ourselves, in the end, locked in 
a private cell of self-realization? How did the rich 
sumsry of con^^eting Whig, Marxist, and liberal in- 
terpretaticjis of the purposes of political action 
brii^ us f iiially to a sinple faith in democracy de- 
fined as "self-6xpressioh"? Hcj^ did we escapft-iaMnr^ 
the troublesotne recognition of class bias in majority 
nile to a canfortable affirmation of the value of 
participaticri in Jiie politic3d coommity? 

Limiting the Domains of Citizenship 

The essay opins with a crucial observation on- * 
the narrowness of contaqporary concepts of citizen- 
ship which focus primarily on the political-reato. 
But the sii)sequent definition of the docaains of cit- 
izenship ^eals exclusively with sub-societal associ* 
-ations — the' faadly^ the school,^ the workplace^ ifh& 
social club-: ^ ' * 

* * 

If we accept the^generalization that citizenship 
exists > not in general^ but in particular danains of 
one's life^ thm the specification of those danains, 
assuGoes "Critical Importance. To limit ^^:s>domains 
is to limit our understanding of citizenship and re- 
lated skills and coapetencies . For exaiple, we live, 
within local, State, and Federal structures; we ex- 
ercise our. citizenship in one or more of these do- 
nains^ either recognizing or ignoring their interre- 
latedness, 1/ Furtherroore^ we live in a iargerscale^ , 
technological ^society with coo5)lex institutional 
structures that function, at least theoretically, to 
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set public policies (political arena) ; to produce 
necessary goods and'seryices (econbmic arena), and 
to serve hunan needsj|(Social service arena) , Exclu- 
svs^ focus on citizenship in sub^societal associa^ 
ticins mevi1:ably diverts attention from the icole of 
citizens in fornaolating and evaluating public poli- 
cies which expand or constrain personal and coamm- 
ity choices/ A young couple Inay a^opt danocratic 
procedures in arriving at a decision about placKig 
their 4-year-old in a day care center so tt^' 
nother (or father) can return to work. This is, * 
however J a decis^onnakmg pracess of a totally dif- ^ 
ferent order of significance from the exercise of 
citizenship in sup^ortii>g or opposing a public policy 
to establish a national day care program. 

To ignore structures and policies is to run the 
risk of reducing citizenship to interpersonal rela- 
tionships. To attend to policy formulation and im- 
plementation processes exposes mltiple roles and re- 
sponsibilities of citizens at various levels of *goy- 
emcomtal operations _ and in a range of institutional 
structures. Individuals and grbups initiate, veto, 
inplement, utilize, monitor, facilitate, obstruct, 
circtmvent , or revise public pol4,cies. There is 
little ei^irical research to throw light on .these 
formal or informal roles, or to differentiate what 
kinds of activities are influential on what arenas 
of public life. 2/ 

At ^ analytic level, social conmentators as 
dif ferept as Robert Dahl and Michael Harrington pose 
remarkably similar suggestions for extending citizen- 
ship rights. Dahl identifies^ five historical can- 
mituients which constitute impedfinents to democracy 
in the Utiited States today. 3/ One, granting private 
property rights to corporations, developed\with the 
shift from an agrarian socio-ecc^mnic ordea/ to cor- 
porate capitalism. Dahl rejects the illogical exten- 
sion of Lockeaa ideas- en-prc^erty to business cor- 
porations. He argues tha^ business corporations must 
be seen, in principle, as a form of public or'social, 
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not private, actiid-ty and^urges systematic study of 
a range of alternative arrangements for control of 
corporate declsiorinakiiig. 

> 

\ In a similar vein, Michael Harrington calls for 
conplete dmocratlzation of .basic Investment deci- 
sions as the cnly lon§-rua solution to balanced 
grpwth.4/ Hegfiraws on analyses* of .the London Econo- 
mist an3^ the rofigressional Budget Office to illxis- 
trate the ways in which corporatfe decisions contribute 
to unbalanced grcwth in the world markets, as well as 
in iirban policy. He rejects as Utopian pragratism 
the view that balanced growth will be achieved with a 
little good will and intelligence and without the in- 
convenience of charge in any of our eccffiomic struc- 
tures. Both coamsntaries point to an alternative un- 
derst^diiig of the domains of citizens. They chal- 
lenge both imagination and courage to invent and as- 
sess new instiqt£i9n^ arrangements for fuller ex-^ 
pression of procedural denocracy. 

Liinitlng the Concepts of Participation 

The body of Salisbury's essay offers a variety 
of views; a succinct stiiinary of political theories 
that produced a state-dominated conception of citi- 
zenship; a. pointed critique of the limits of opinion 
research studies which i^ioi^ behaviors , and teaming 
glimpses of assunptions related to power ^ redistribu- 
tion of scarce resources, and the equity and efficien-- 
cy struggle. The bedrock position, bcwwer, is un- 
swerving allegiance to the principles of individualism 
and self-interest which finally reduces to a single, 
single view: '*the agenda of citizenship participa- 
tion includes the following; a rich arrangenant of 
participatory ac?ts, pursued in a cocrplex of institu- - 
tional settings, by people with diverse and dynamic 
exceptions of self-interest." 

,Th-1ft-ff^^'^g^f"^^ infli^KrTiial-fgm anH ^elf- 

interest serves quite adequately to delineate three 
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conc^ts of participation; ^-^Lstrumental or purpos- 
iv&f sqpportive, and coapliatHi, 'instninental, parti- 
cipation is a nieans of acquiring pcwer, coapeting 
f<fr scarce 'resources. Supportive and coct?)liant cit- 
izenship derives fron ccmnitnient to the systan and 
its valxaes and contributes to social -stability. The 

, sharp dichotony between the win/lose canpetition of 
instrunental citizenship and the passivity of the 

' other two groups is, hcwever, too sharply drawn j it 
leaves no roan for an alternative concept of- citi- 
zenship representing gpal-oriented activism. A re^ 
liance on a utilitarian tradition of individualism 
and self-interest precludes alternate analyses of 
instrunental citizenship rooted in valije ^obcrnLLdDents , 
it restricts the benefits of participation to imn?- 
diate' benefits for self and/or group rather than to 
the polity. Finally, it transforms citizenship as 
a public function Go citizenship as a private good. 

Tte ultimate justification of citizen partici-^ 
pation as individual fulfillment saves us frcm fail- 
;jre and frustration, frcm cotiplexity and confusion. 
It also kills cFua: vision. The celebration of self- 
realization, of cotEplete and full personhood has 
much^ less to do with Dewey or Christianity than 
with l^low^s hierarchy of needs and related' pat- 
terns for growth and developamt. But if we take 
^laslow's paradign seriously, ws see that self-reali- 
sation is dependent on the satisfactioi of funda- 
loaital hunan needs of physical well-being and safe- . 
ty. If the prize of citizenship in a deniDcratic so* 
ciety is serf-realization, it nust..be available to 
all citizens; all citizens, therefore, have a ri^t 
to expect social arrangements that will satisfy bai- 
ic needs so they can aspire to self-realization. It 
is not necessary to accept this piece of sophistry 
to recognize that there are nultiple ways in which a 
case can be nade for citizenship based on value com-, 
mitments; that the pursuit of justice for ot±iers may 
^ het 4S powerful ^ inotivating force as drive for per- 
sonal benefits/ that tangible evidence of institu- 
tionalized inequities may trigger: participation di- 
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recced at securing goods for others as well'-as for 
self, Reseacch questions to test these hjypofiteses 
could help us to creaCe a concept of participaticn 
^appropriate to the global village we inhabit*5/ 

Playing the devil's advocate is especially 
hazardous within the confines of 4 few paragraphs. 
Obviously these connents have had to ignore a vari- 
ety of sensitive, insi^tftil, and provocative ob-. 
servations on contenporary deniocracy. Ot:&n.ously, 
Coo, the paradoxes have provoked a struggle to move 
beyond siirface agreemencs to jnore fundamental is- 
sues, which ^ of course, is precisely vAiat discussion 
papers are intended to dO- 



NOTES % 

1 The Inscituce for Responsive Education is cur- 
rently, engaged in a i-ySsr study of citiz^ par- 
ticipation funded by the National Lcistitute of Edi- ^ 
cation. Related publications incltide: Lois Stem- 
berg, **Social Science Theory snd Research on Parti- , 
(jipation tod Voluntary Associations": A Bibliograph- 

^ ic Essay, and Don Davies and Ross Zechykov, eds. » 
''Citizen Participation in Education; Annotated Bib- 
liography/* Future publications will include a re- 
port on Tederal and State Inpact on Citizen Parti- 
cipation in Education," The role of gofverroKntaJ- 
agencies ifi generating public participation in the 
area of iMnan services is also illxistrated by Feder- 
al legislation establishing a network of health 
planning councils, 

2 The State of Florida initiated one of the few 
efforts to ttace the inpact of State legislation in 
a recent study of the inplanentation of three 1973* 
education laws reported in *'I[i5>roving Edijcation in 
Florida; A Reassessment**' A Suiiinary'oFT:he Con- 
sultant's Report Prepared for the Select Joint Com- 
mittee on Public Schools of the' Florida Legislature, 
February 1978, 



3 Robert A, Dahl, *t)n Ranoving Certain In?)edinients 
to Denxxxacy injdie Iftiited' States, " A paper deliv- 
ered at the 1976 Annual Meeting of the American Po- 
litical Science Association, The Palnier Hcfuse/ 
Chicago, 111., September 2-5, 1976, ^ 

A ^ Michael Harrington, '^Balandsd Gr<wth," New York 
TiiDe$ (January 29, 1978), ^ *^ 

^ * 

5 ' The Federal node of maintaining exclusive con-^ 
trol of econotnic policies stands in sharp contrast 
to Federal indencwes for public participatjL^ in 
'the hunan services areas, Sam stiirringg of^*Sitizen. 
^hallepge to this stance are illxistrated by Frances 
fbore Lappe aftd Joseph Collins, "Food First: Beyond 
the ffyth of S^carcity,^* Bostai: HoughtOT Mifflin, ^ 
1377^wh4.ch presents practical proposals- to 'stabil-i 
izfe the wrld eponcm/ and to reduce -the negative do- 
roesjtic and- international effacts of current U,S. 
trade policies, ' * * ^ 

K ^ ' , , ■ 

Edward S , Greenberg ^ * 

There is nucjh in Professor Salisbury's essays 
"Key Concepts of Citizenship: Perspectives and Di- . 
lentoas^ that is canTtendable , It is as good a purview 
of the participatiSn literatiure and its relevance to 
the «^tral issues of democratic theory as I have 
seen; arKi it is xjnustiall;y sensitiVe to nuance and to . 
the careail'qualifi^cations necessary*n this area of 
^scholarship. Nevertheless, there is much in the es- 
say that is disturbing. It coopels me to respond, ^ 
not^bec^e of its tone or content, bi3tt because of 
several assiii?)tioas and unconscious biases, it shares 
with contenporary scholarship, 'These assucrptions and 
biases strongly color thinking ^about citizenship ed- 
ucation. 

Before discussing Salisbury's essay, I believe it 
is ^wcsrth'iioting Chat thfere is a deeply hostile cllfaate 
tcward effotts.to encourage , participation in various 
arenas of deaiocratic life. Many politicians 
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and scholars are wBrning. of the dangers of -partici- 
pation, proclaiinii>g the need to decrease the de- 
mands ,and lower the expectations of citizens ^ For 
instance, every major Candidate for the Presidency^ 
. in 1976^itad as his central campaign thene the notion 
of lowering popular expectations. about the ability 
^ 4f of govemnent to provide a context for the good 
life. Both Jinmy Carter arvd Jerry Brown propounded 
small , govemnent themes, usuallj^'the preserve of Re- 
^ publican politicians. This im^. trend can be seen 
V in the academic world. / ' ' 

" , Influential intelleetoal puyttcations such as 
^ ^Ccsmentary and the Public Interest and leading so- 
cial scientists such as Daniel Bell, and SanBuel 
Htntington have become al^st obsessed with the need 
tcf lower, eitpectations and the-partiqLpation/clos^y , 
conr^cted to it. The idea s^ems to c>^ emerging a- 
mon^^Ln^jortant sectors of the opinion-making pujblic 
that a serious erosion in the legitimacy of the 
- 'political and econqmio .system has taken place in ^ 
decent years, amtriWting to hei^tened social In- 
stability, economic inefficiency, and goverrini^jtal. 
maiaise. They bej-ieve this state of 4ffairs^ 
befen spawned primarily by an excess of popul^ Par- 
ticipation, particularly from the most diswfaatage^d^ 
sections of the population. _ The^^ task, fo^^neyirane- 
diate future, from.tJ?ieir point of vi^^^^ to rein- 
vest public ^thority with the ^g<^jp6^ources , <5nid- 
pbpfular support necessary for^^S^prer^clance pf^th^* 
social order* \CThe mDSt'Mfi^PS|^ and^stufbing 
statatient of 'these ^vi^g^S^r^ :>e seeu in ^lich^l Qro- ' 
zier, et al. , "Tt^rfpis of Danocracyf itew York: 
■ New Yoa:4c Uhiverslxy Pres's, 1^5) ■ This is possible 

only by greatly weakening po^ar participation* , 
> J ^ / ^ ■ ^' . 

i These remarks are not meant to suggef^t^^Jhat^ such 
views are necessarily triunphant, thm^S^^T^^^^ 
^trends in this direttion seem to be* evLdaijBtiibng 
t iii5>brtarij: sectors* of political and intellectual life/ 
' As such, they help to define a, particularly inhdspi- 
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table context for programs v^S.cht seek to train peo- 
ple for political participation. The appeal of par- 
ticipatioa is not sfelf -evident. Programs to encour- 
age it, in whatever ^orm, will be faced with a hos- 
tile tesponse^ from extremely povierful social forces, 

^ As to my reactions to tte content* of Salisl^ury s 
paper, let me begin by askqjfig two fyndan^ntal ques- 
tions: First, haw i^ it possible to justify a role 
for the sct^ls in citizenship training? 'Frankly, I 
have never seen it adequately done. And second, 
elements of democratic theory jxistify a, role for^ 
State (^tber- National, State, or local) in the 

' training of its own citizens? To be sur-^^ school 
have a^ all times^ and in all places played sjich 1 

, role^ but that empirical^ £act, in way, serves as a 
persuasive justification. 



iy, I., 

, what 
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To be perfectly blunt,* it strikes me £hat an ef- 
by government to socialize and train itS citl- 
with respect to matters, o\ citizenship is sure- , 
ly. a curious and not altogether confprtable reversal 
Qjf\ democratic theory, Central\:o all danDcratic 
^thebry is the Qonceptit^ that goverrment? is, in some 
&jndanier>tal way, a mere reflection of Its citizens 
and their desires and interests. The reverse propo- 
sition^ that citizens, or rather the particular be- 
haviors o£ citizens, are in sotnff ^fundamental-way a 
tBflection of the .training of their government, may 
'be suppcartable by scene arguments .but is most certain- , 
ly Tiot a legitingte part of t'h^ democratic tradition. 
While nuch of the mood of. this coaplaint may seem to 
aris^ iicm the CTOund staked out by the polit;ical 
right, it, s6jpjffi me as valid ^nonetheless and worth^^ 
of some serious ^thought. Most of lis sicnply assune 
that such a rolfe exists and focus our attention on 
matters of techniqiie. Surely, that is not sufficient. 

Let me extend this cocr5>laint and suggest -what 
there is to be feared in state ^c^orship of citizen- 
ship, tralnir^g, Sijsnply put, citSfenihip training Is 



never neutral. Although toy observation my be ob- 
vious there is a need Go be specific about this 

,pdint. There is no phase of such training that does 
not embody sane set of pcjlitical values and princi- 
ples. Take ''participation/* It ngver exists in sl 

'vacuua. Training for participation, a point Salis- 
bdB/ makes but fails to develop, never hangs in the 
air free of referents, a neutral tool useful at al\ 
tijifes and places, a mere' technique. Training for 
participation always articulates a view about values, 
about acceptable forms and arenas of participation, 
and about appropriate and approved behavior. With 

f few exceptions, v*iat is considered proper at any 
givsai tiine is that which is conventional and that 
which poses no threat to dominant interests* No edu- 
cational institution, for instance, is about to 
train people for insurrectionary, anti-reaime activi- 
ties, whetiier violent or non- violent . ' "vl. 

Now such a complaint makes no sense if society 
is "conceived as a relatively honogeneous entity, 
where b^sic matters are not at issue, and where the 
regime , is not only considered legitiinate but provides 
an arefta by which minor int&rest conflicts are ad- ' ^ 
justed. If one holds to a contrary view, then polit- 
^ical reality becomes more coa?)lioated. 'Let me de- 
velop the point. _ ^ ■ 

At issue, I believe, is the idea put forward by 
Salisbury that the central role of citizenship educa- 
tion i$ to help produce a mature citizen . He suggests 
^^that **the mature citizen will tecogjiize and, without 
being p^^yzed, seek to balance "lihe coopeting values 
and interests at stake* In a viable democracy, educa- 
^ tion must seek td foster mature citizenship... to per- 
suade people that they should continue to be active 
in behalf of their values e\te^^ though they sean never 
to be on the winning ^sidfe.** Why? Such a view does 
not strike me either As obvious or neutral: While 
the view is \;^ry comforting and familiar," I would sub- 
mit that it embodies a particular view of the nature 
of the ^litical syst^ that may or may not be true: 
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It ^sunes t3feit there exists, in Salisbury'^, words, ^ 
a " political connmity /^ . " ^ ^ 

FrOTmy view,^tiiis notion of political camLm- 
ity, or the public interest,- or other smti con- 
ceptualization is a raystificatiori serving' to, be- 
cloud the xmeven conflict that lies at tf^.hfeart of 
society* ^f one connives o£ society ^ a^^^^ply 
divided cl^ss staucture in which jthe interests of 
opp<5s;!ed classes are incoa^atible or ireecorjcxiable , 
then one surely arrives at a very differoit* judgfoent 
about a citizen who recognizes value conflict yet 
accepts perpetual loss. Such a citizen, vMle f*^- ' 
ture" fran the vantage point of a doninant cl^s, ^ 
looks less cannendable or even ^lly^frotn another. ■ 
One might even make the case that ffie jmature citizen 
is one who does not. accept Jfhe status ipjo but seeks 
to change the regime. ^ ■ : ; 

' * ' :v 

tfy ideas on this matter may strike the reader as 
fairly extreme (I atten?)t to dencnstrate their val- 
idity in two books, "Serving the Few: Corporate . 
Capitalism and the Bi56 of Government Polic3if' <1974) 
and 'tfriderstanding MDdem Gtjverment; The Rise and 
Decline of the American Political Economy*'^ (forth- 
coming)) ^but that is not the point. It merely serves 
to denmstrate that the issue^of citizenship train-^ 
ing is amenable to quite different interpretation^^. ^ 
Such training' is never neutral. It eni)odie^' partic- 
ular political biases and should be recognised |br 
viiat'it is: political indoctrination supportive of 
the r^ime in pcwer,. Now such a social process may 
well be justified on a variety of gromds, afia there 
may be eraple reason to tujna more resources in its 
direction. We should not, however, be deluded -about 
the business we are about, - 

Relative to the question of '^transferabilit/'^ 
participatory training frcm one envixoment to an- 
other, let^me point out that preliminary analysis of 
data from n^^ National Science ^omdation funded re- 



search, project among plywood cooperatives in^ the 
Pacific -Northwest shews a ve^ strong relationship 
between active participation within enterprise poli- 
tics and participation in conveni^ional politics. 
-This is evident in two sets of data. 

First, in coci?>aring plywood cooperatives (enter- 
prises in which the n^aifeership is ^solely respaisible , 
for enterprise governance throu^ general membership 
meetings, Section of a djtpectly responsible board 
of diiectors, and the hiring/ firing of a general man- 
ner)! with conventional firms, we found wrkers in ' 
the fornier "itjdustrial settings to be far more active 
In convention^- politics ^Jian their counterparts in 
the latter,, * 

' Workers in the self-governing cooperatives, be- 
si<3ep b^ing more 1-ikely to attend meetings and to 
hold responsiblfe elected positicri^ "within thtilr own 
enterprises , are alfec? much more likely than workers 
frcte conventibhal" plants to attend city'cQuncil meet- 
"Irigs/ to attend hearitjgs of various GoverjEflent agen- 
cies, t;o contact a puiiLic official, anji^o work with * 
bthers to solve 'some foonmity probl^/' 

Second, froin anong the sample oS^ cooperative mem- 
bers themselves^ preliminary analysis of th^ data 
suggests that it is those menfcers, who are the most* 
active within the enterprise v^ip are also the most 
active in political activity. Rather than the one 
detracting fron the other, the ejqperiences seem' to be 
nutually reinforcing, 

I inast stress that these conclusions, aj;^ baWd 
upon .the mast preliminary stages of Toy analyses, ,and 
that th^ above relatiensbips may not hold once the 
■analyaijs'' is 'parried further. Nevertheless, and wi^th 
this caveat in- mind, it; appears that the^,""' transfer- 
ability* of political training is real and djSiKDnstra- 
ble* I wiU be .happy to'*supply further doajEjieritation 
as my work proceeds, , . 
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Ira Katianelsbn ' 
* 

Much of the literature on the politics of educa- 
tixDn has been cOticemed with the existence the 
character of the exchange relations between the 
schools as autonaabus organizations and the larger 
political and social system. Political scientists 
ha:vife a^phapized the isolation of education frctn 
politics, and the creation of a highly autonccDOus 
self -reproducing set of School professionals and 
institutions . 



With a longer perspective on siach matters, his- 
torians' of education have gasped that vAiat this 
portrays is timebound, and, theirefore, have identi- 
fied exchanges between schbol and society as a con- 
tinuous feature of school politics. Thay have 
failed, hdwever, to agree about: the character of 
these exchaSiges. Erogtie^siYs historians Thave identi- 
ified the schools as democratizing institutions — 
part of the expanding realm of social, citizenship — 
while revisionist scholars' have seen the schools as 
nHchanisms for securii^g elite control over a'^ten- 
tially unruly ma^s> tbos negating the promises of, 
citizenship. 

Discussions between these tm "cai?)s" have been 
flawed, in ray viw, by^ inordinate att^tion K elite 
pronouncements and activities > and by a failure to 
locate exchanges between sdx)ol and society in the 
conteicc of larger ^ttems of citizenship. It is 
in^sortant to look at the exchanges between school 
systenis and working class citizens as they are medi- 
ated by such working class institutions as political 
parties, unions, churches, and voluntary organiza-, 
tions witliin the caatext of a distiJictively Americlh 
culture of citizenship, ^t is the latter issue, th^t — 
I addrfess- , ^ ' . * . - 

The American and French RevoliJtions f atoned for 
the first time a dotoain of ^tizenship sepmte and - 
^art from that^of "civil society." Citizen^; irre- 
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respective of wealth, incocue, or status were now 
free and equ^ mits of the political system. This 
divorce of citizenship and society opened up the two 
cQDSt pressing concerns of tiie modem political agoi- 
da: How will the tensions between an ijnequal soci- 
ety and an equal realm of citizenship be nonaged? 
How can democracy and c^italism be made coopatible? 
Given^these questions, it is important to ask i^t • 
are the distinctive features of the '^Amsrican solu- 
Cim** to these tasks created by the development of 
decocratic'citizenship^ and ^^t are the consequen- 
ces of this solution for the connections Professor 
Salisbury disi?Usses betweoi participation, the de- 
finition of interests, ^and government polities? 

Juridical citizenship makes political participa- 
tion possible, but it does not by itself define tbe 
social bases and mass understandings of participa- 
tion. Nor are such matters given ©dtccaatically by 
the ajprangesnents of the social structure* Rather, 
■such definitions are at the heart'of v*iat I shall 

'call the culture dE citizenship. This culture which 
joins society and citizoiship, although obviously 

; conditioned by objective political and social ar- 
rangements and rules, is a highly contingent con- 
struct ,which varies from one capitalist decaocracy to 
another. ■ v , ' 

Throughout th^ West in the late\18th and in the 
19th centuries , as the autcndmous dcroain of citizen- 
ship was fashioned, the wrlds of work ^d hoooe also 
underwent wroiching transformations . Under the im- 
pact of industriaiifi^ion , wSrkplaces developed out-^ 
side the home and, Sore generally, apart from resi- 
dence cocnmmities. The household, formerly a pl^ce , 
of production as well as of aSlsui^ition, became in 
e^onoraic terms exclxisively a uciit of consuiption ^ 
itore and more people came to. labor outside of their 

Inmost western societies, this division was seoi 
as the consequence of a single process of .capitalist ' 
devej-opment. The social classes created by this pro- 



cess, broadly speaking, became politically relevant 
in both the dcaain of work and the domain of can- 
cunity relations* In time, workers constructed po- 
litical parties with organizaticnal roots in both 1^ 
dcDains, ^AuJLe trade unions anci constituency party 
organizations promoted political participation based 
on class identities and interests < This holistic ' 
institutional and ideological construct reflected 
and developed lAiat may be called a global class cul- 
ture of citizenship. 

The American^Sattem was different, Itore than 
in any otiher westefti societjLr-'the cc^tent of citi- 
zenship in thelfciieed States has been defir^ed In 
separate ways in the domains of work and conmLHiity, 
The links between wDrk and nonwcfrk uriderstandings, 
ccnflicts, demands, articulations of interest, and 
organizational forms have been very tenuous. Trade 
unions have organized workers as "labor" atf the / 
workplace. Political parties and voluntary brgani- 
vzations have organized ti^ same people outsjjfe of 
w6rk on the basis of cocnajnal and territorial affil- 
iations* Each set of organizat^piis has encGuritered 
goverrnient and public policies with its om vocabu- 
'lary and priorities. Our culture of citizenship is 
one concerned with class, but only as class pertains 
td lal^ relations at work, and to the imnediate 
economic concerns of unionized workers; and it is 
concerned separately and distinctively with the ties 
between government and citizois in their residence 
places J including such matters as the delivery of 
public services of policing, welfare, and schooling. 

The sources of this segpented, American culture 
of citigaiship may be located in the intersectim of 
die dV^^!& of capitalist develppcoent and the democ-^ 
ratization of the state in the tteee decades before 
the Civil War* In this period, the creation of a 
mcxJem working class pr'Incipally in the older, pre- 
dominantly oEtcantile cxties of the East entailed the 
physical and social separation of wark and coomunity, 
and was accccpanied by a miEber of reinforcing polit- 
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ical trends which defined the terms by which \m±ers 
TOuld be linked to the polity: Federalism, fijSchise 
extension, a nodem national ^party system and 
neighborhood machine affiliates. Citizenship, in 
this crucial formative^ era, principally intersected j 
community, not work. In this way, citizenship and 
its bases were given cannunal meanipgs, separate frcm 
work relations. At least for white males, access to 
the regime by the 1830 's was established on cconunal, 
institutional ,^^^d ideological bsises at the very xdo- 
nient, paradoxaplly, when, class schisms ware begin- 
ning to sunder notions of "one people" at the point 
of production. 

This special culture of citizenship has had an 
enormous ii^act on the conduct .of American politics 
and the making or^ public policy. It is a coamonplace 
to observe th^ the'si^ of Goverment has grown ' 
spectacularly in this century. Total Goverment ex- 
penditures , which accounted for 12 percent of nation^ 
al inccoie in 1929, and 32 percent in 1954, took 42 
percent in 1976.1^/ One of the^nost camncn explana- 
tions for this growth has been t6 mghiisize the im- 
portance of inodemcitizenship.' .The classic statonent 
of this position, of course, is by T. H- Marshall. 
Ife argues that tbe granting of civil' citizenship, the 
provision of rights necessary for individual freedom 
associated with the French and Amsrican Revolutions, 
produced successful demands for political citizenship 
in th& 19th century. In turn, the right to, partici- 
pate in political power' thrsugh the franchise pro^ 
duced a politics of social qjLtizenship, covering "the 
whole range frcm the right to a modicun of econcmic 
welfare and security to the right to share to the 
full in the Social heritage. "2/ Deftocracy, capital- 
ism, and the welfare state have thus marched \ai^d in 
hand, as citizenship has been given the content of a 
social minimum- The principal causes of state e:qpan'* 
sicn are political . The motor of the process is 
party ccn^^etitim, since it coapels bids for nass 
suf)port. 
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As an a^lanatioa of growth of government activ- 
ity in a single society,, or in all the western so- 
cieties, this explanation is entirely plausible. 
But v*iat it does not permit is an understanding of 
the variations between the capitalist danocracies 
in the character of their public policies, even as 
they all share in the dramatic growth of the state. 
Such variations, I argue, are less the product of 
citizenship than of distinctive national cultures of 
citizG^^jip, 

Consider the qualitative dlfferencesVbetween the 
ttoited Stat^ and European welfare expenaitures , 
In 1949, the United States ranked last arroig indus- 
trial capitalist states in social T^elrare expendi- 
tures "(4, 4 percent of the gross national product 
((JIP)), The United States ranains at the bottom of 
sfdch (xsup&xative rankings. The size of the Ainerican 
state sector as a proportion of GNP remains relative- 
ly low at, 33. 2 percent, ccrE5)ared to 33,8 percent 
for Ftahce; 40,5 percent for Germany; 43-4 percent 
for Britain; and 47.4 percent for Sweden, 

This general pattern holds for spending on in- 
^otB transfers; of the European and North An^ican 
states, the United States spent the lowest propor- 
tion of (JlP^on transfers in this period, and, with 
the exception of France, had the lowest rate of 
increase '3/ 

With regard to non-education public services and 
benefits in kind, such as health services and public 
housing, HeidenheiJiier writes, *\^re markets have 
been ;Jominated by private suppliers, ►U.S. programs 
have lagged behind European ones by as muc^h a^ tro 
generations. These programs lor>g remained in the 
non-takeoff category, exhibiting low growth rates 
cGopared to their European equivalent^*** ^Only pro- 
grams of social insurance have grpwn at rates v^ch 
have closed the gap between Europe and America. 
Further, UUS, e^^enditur^s on education at alL 
le\^ls have been relatively high.4/ 
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Th&se patt3&ms are explicable, in part, by the 
terms of the U.S. culture of citizenship. The di- 
visions between v?Drk and comunity understandings 
dating from the antp-bellun period have been, in 
pay view, the major obstacle to the fortmlation of 
class-based party politics. The absence^ of even a 
moderate social deniocratic party, with an institu- 
tional and ideological need^ to push for welfare 
statfe expansion, limits pressures for social inno- 
vation to the activities of bureaucrats, hunanitar- 
ian reformers, ad hoc disruptive mass movements, 
trade unions; and businessmen fearful o£ disorder.- 
The very breadth of this condition diminishes its 
consistency and intact. 

i 

These considerations may inform the research 
agenda for the politics of education. For the work- 
ing class institutions of partj^ union, church, and 
voluntary organization types are rooted in tine pro- 
cess of differentiation of social life into work, 
ooanunity, and state relations discussed above. 
This se^nentation makes it especially iu^ortant that ^ 
^todies of school and society exchanges focus on 
each of these kinds of working class institutions, 
rather than on just one or twD,* because the rela- 
tions between them and the relative iii5x>rtance of 
each in different settings and in different periods 



Much remains to bi done, for serious research on 
the liiiks between these institutions and school sys- 
tons has hardly been undertaken* The functions of 
the politicid machine have b^en described in genial 
terms f but conparative research on the efficacy of 
party organizations for the generation of school- 
related issues is badly underdeveloped. Hjch has 
been'written about the role of churches in religious- 
ly-related school COTtroversies, but they have sel- 
tfcra beea conceptualized as mediators of working class 
needs and concerns* And while it is true that unions 
have never played as central a role in formulating 
the educational concerns of the working class in 
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the United States as they have played in Europe, 
they hiave attended to eAicational concems periodi- 
cally. But the limits of their impact have yet to 
be systematically established. 

finpirical mappings of the relationshij?s en- 
tailed by the connections between these institutions 
and schools over time would of necessity be ijafonned 
by a portrait of what is distinctive ^bout the U.S. 
calture*of citizenship; and, in turn, these studies 
vjould give wei^it and s\i>stance to a very old and 
broad agenda that asks what is distinctive or ex- 
ceptional about tte Anerican experience . of citizen- 
ship and class, 
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Salisbury Rejoinder ■ * ^ 

^^eadiJflg the coniients of Clasby, Greenberg, Katz- 
nelsod, and Kotler and r^^ing my own paper 
helped ine recognize nrire clearly than before^ what 
was trying to say. ,In this brief rejoinder .let me 



stress* three of ths point^ I vmted to make the , 
first tisB around but perhaps did not coamunicate 
effectively. ^ " , 

rirst> I have sought to enphasize tbs .breadth 
of the concepts and phenocDena of citizen participa- 
tion. There is no arena of life from vtiich it is 
exclijded. But that does not inean that it is the same 
in eveiry arena; that ec^omic citizenship .is identi- 
cal with political citizenship, or that participa- 
tion in school affairs carries over full blown into 
other civic arenas. 

M/ point is ti^t the character of participation 
in diverse instituticoal settings and the relation- 
ships gnmg the different types and modes of parti- 
cipation are' problematic . Vfe know very little 
about these interconnections > and before we make' 
^ assiii?)tions. and develop policies about transferabil-- 
ity and such matters we had better find out, In 
largp measure I agree with Katznelson in holding 
that the differenfiations and iaterrelationships 
within thfe overall structure of citizenship^ espe- 
cially in the Ifciited Scates> are of crucial in^jort- 
ance. 

My second point is much^like the first. 1- 
stress that we know relatively little about the im- 
pact of participation on piiblic policy or on the 
participgnts. In their rather different ways, 
Clasby> GreenbeXg> and Kotler are *all firmly con- 
■ vinced of ths virtijes of participation > but none of 
' thfem Offers evidence of how much and what kind of 
.^difference will result. I contend^ however"; that re^ 
'gardless^of part icip^tioo.' s effects^ or lack of ef - * 
feet, oa society, individual self -fulfillment can 
still be enhanced." Far fircm regarding that as soce 
sort of comedown, as Clasby seems to, I hold ths 
full realisation of each individual ^o be the .suproDe 
'good of any social order. And it is of special im-" 
portance given' the xmcertaiaties surroundjjng the 
social costs and benefits associated with participa- 
tory citizenship, 
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' My t^^pf point has to do with- the politics of 
essays orf citizenship and participation. Greeaiberg 
says that citizensiiip training is never neutral, 
and he is qi^te ri^t. Neither, hcpfljever, is his 
view ti&t world is divided into warring classes, 
nor Clasby's conviction that citizen participation 
is good and more would be better. The position I 
tried to set forth is that insofar as participation 
does make k social difference, sane people will be 
better off and some be less so. Participation 
is very often redistributive in its effects, and so 
are the inplications of most writing about partici- 
pation. 

I have swggiested that the ^Wt^jre citizen** 
should come Go recognize these *'political'* diiaen- 
sijCBis of his participation and of the speeches and 
essays tmt variously exhort and analyse his activ- 
ity. ^The \nature citizen'* will recognize that the 
taxpayers *,revolt is every bit as much a product of * 
citizen action as equal ri^ts for wotoen and minor- 
ities. The practice of citizenship iri^a democracy 
is full' of iroaies that ^re themselves the fruit of 
hunan v^driety in anbitim and icotq)lexity ijusotive . 
I regard this ultinately as a matt^L -^eaitina for 
celebraticn, but lueanvAiile tor recognition and 
careful Study, 

/ /■ 
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